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No. 790—V« OL. » XXXL} 
BENEFIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
STRIFE TO AMERICANS. 


A nEcEssaky effect of the present European | 


war is to benefit the mechanic, the artisan, 
and the artists of this country. All the pro-| 
ductive classes of the United States have la- | 
bored against a competition of ‘‘cheap labor.” 

The mechanic here considers himself to be a 
gentleman—no matter how others rank him— 


garb that will admit him anywhere. The | 
laborer of a similar grade in Europe has few 
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of his desires ; or, pera pron makes no| selves, The effect is already seen in shops, 
| such demonstration— ‘mainly, perhaps, because | | where the ladies will tell you that gloves have 
| out of his reach. He works for his daily | advanced to three dollars per pair, and silks 
bread alone, but the American artisan works | of every description from one dollar and up- 
not only for life, but for respectability. Thus, | ward per yard, and other foreign goods in pro- 
| the American has always had the small wages | portion. 
| the mere sustenance wages—of Europe | If we look at the past, we can predict the 
against him, and European products have con- | future. Some ten or more years ago the drink- 
| | sequently almost monopolized our markets. 
great nations, that have hitherto done our | | these places ; but a short wine crop, proceed- 
| work, away from the foundries and looms and | ing from some disease of the vines, resulted 


[Price 10 Cents. is 18 Wans,'$100, 





glass. The result was, that there was a uni- 
versal substitute of whisky for brandy at the 
old price, and as a secondary consequence, an 


| advance at wholesale of American whiskies 


from fifty cents to one dollar per gallon—a 
profit which inured to the American manufac- 
turer, and thereby to the extent of millions 


| enriching the country. 
| ing-saloons charged six cents for a glass of | 
| Now the war has taken all the men of two | brandy, and this was the ordinary drink at | 
and he evinces this just self-appreciation by a | 


We see the same thing going on to-day in 
‘‘dry-goods.” French and German cloths 


| cannot be obtained ; the present supply will 


soon be exhausted ; our dandies and leaders 


workshops, and have left us to shift for our- | in a general advance of prices to ten cents per | of fashion and well-dressed gentlemen will be 
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compelled to buy native productions ; and the 
result of this will be, in the first place, to dis- 
arm the prejudices of the consumer, who will 
be forced to examine the home productions, 
and by necessity compelled to institute com- 
parisons—which our cloths will well sustain ; 
secondly, the American weavers will, finding a 
market for their goods, be encouraged to per- 
fect their works, to use better material, and 


employ more highly skilled workmen, thereby |" 


turning out articles superior to anything pre- 
viously produced ; and thirdly, the final result 
will be that fine goods will thereby be pro- 
duced here, duly recognized and appreciated 
by the consumers, and at such reduced prices 
that when the European imbroglios are set- 
tled, and the deteriorated workmen have re- 
turned to their unaccustomed toil, with hands 
that, in taking up the musket, had lost no 
little of their cunning, they will find the de- 
maand supplied and a before unknown compe- 
tition. 

These results are, in some small degree, 
already foreshadowed. Factories are building 
up everywhere around us. Stewart finds a 
daily increasing demand for American silks ; 
tailors find American cloths competing strongly 
with the foreign market, and home-made sile- 
sias actually superior to those made abroad 
and for so long considered to be unapproach- 
able. Newark ciders are already taking the 
place of poor champagnes, and California and 
Ohio sparkling wines will rival the exhilara- 
tions of the Widow Cliquot and Heidsich. 

Years must roll away before the looms, and 
more especially the vineyards of France, and 
the deft hand of the skilled workmen, shall 
give forth the finished results of past days. 
Thousands of the best workmen, dissatisfied 
with a government that can summarily call all 
into its service at the whim of a usurper, will 
have left for this land of comparative peace 
and order, where toil is honorable, and where 
it is adequately rewarded, and its equality 
with other pursuits recognized by the laws 
and customs and feelings of society. 

Thus the ambition of foreign potentates re- 
sults in developing the resources of the coun- 
try, increasing the cunning of the mechanic, 
and elevating the social status of the individ- 
ual man, 
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THE CRISIS IN FRANCE. 


Tue traveler returning ‘from Europe is at 
once assailed with questions about the war, but 
before he can give an answer to any one of 
them, he is told that American sympathy, at one 
time, ran almost wholly in behalf of Germany, 
but that lately it had changed its direction in 
favor of France. The explanation of the 
change, he will also be told, is to be found, 
first, in a renewal of the natural or traditional 
sympathy with France, arising out of the sup- 
port which she gave us in our Revolutionary 
war, and which the hostility to the United 
States evinced by the late Emperor had done 
much to extinguish, but mainly because France 
has now become “a sister Republic.” 

Conceding that there has been such a general 
change in the current of American sympathy as 
is alleged, but which is by no means clear or 
certain, let us ask if the reasons therefor are 
either real or adequate. 

In the first place, the intervention of France 
in our behalf against England was not in the 
slightest degree influenced by sympathy, admi- 
ration, or friendship. It was extended for no 
noble motive, but simply in gratification of hos- 
tility to Great Britain. Our independence 
would, it was thought, weaken her power and 
humiliate her pride. The attentions to Frank- 
lin, which sadly turned the Philadelphia print- 
er’s head, and the dispatch of Rochambeau to 
our shores, were not ever so remotely dictated 
by regard for the struggling colonies. And as 
for Lafayette and the other sentimentalists— 
who contributed as much to our success as the 
celebrated fly on the coach-wheel toward rais- 
ing the dust of the: village—whatever claim 
they may have had on our regard or reverence 
has been amply repaid by the celebrity we have 
given to their names ; but their individual acts 
do not require us, after the lapse of a century, 
to hug the whole French nation to our bosoms 
as friends and brothers. The simple truth is, 
that the people of France are profoundly igno- 
rant and profoundly selfish. They would have 
supported the Emperor in interfering against 
us, in our civil war, with rather alacrity 
than they would have done if rence had 


been undertaken in our behalf. They were not’ 


particularly enthusiastic over the Napoleonic 
idea of a great Latin counterpoise to the 
United States in Mexico, not, however, be- 
eause it was an avowed scheme of hostility to 
us, but because it cost heavily, and was not 





 iikely to be a source of gain, except to the 


lucky drawers in the lottery loan. We fail, 
therefore, to see what direct claim France has 
either on our sympathy or support, in virtue of 
past events, or for sympathy or support extended 
to us at any time whatever. 

But “The Republic!” Shall not the “Model 
Republic ” extend its hand to the Republic of 
France ? 

To this we answer, there is no French Re- 
public. There is a beaten and distracted 
country called France, composed of hostile fac- 
tions, Imperialists, Legitimists, Orleanists, 
Constitutional Monarchists, Conservative Re- 
publicans, Red Republicans, Socialists, and Pro- 
letarians, each hating the other more than 
any common enemy, and each ready to cut 
the other’s throat! A few doctrinaires have 
a hazy idea of a Republic, an impracticable 
Utopia, but it is one in which they shail be 
oracles and hold the rule. So far as the notion 
of a Republic has penetrated among the densely 
ignorant French masses, it consists in every 
man doing what he pleases without permitting 
his neighbor to do the same. 

There was once a “Hungarian Republic,” 
which the United States recognized with the al- 
most indecent haste that it has practiced in the 
case of Favre, Gambetta & Co.—the little clan 
of usurpers that Bismarck has so aptly charac- 
terized as *‘the gentlemen of the pavement.” 
The representative of that Republic, its very 
impersonation, came over to this country, and 
ventilated, practically, his idea of Republican- 
ism and its supposed simplicities, by having men 
‘‘ bearded like the pard,” and dressed in harle- 
quin costume, parading, with shouldered mus- 
kets, in front of his rooms in the perilous halls 
of the Astor House ! 

In France, as in Spain and Italy, Liberty 
means License, In each and all, adverse discus- 
sion is met by the shout of * Kill him !” instead 
of the cry, *‘ Turn him out !” 

The French Republic! The Republic of 
France! These names sound well. They look 
well in print. But they are not realities. 

France, to-day, is neither a republic nor a 
nation, It is a punctured wind-bag. Its leaders, 
so far as it can be said to have any, are impos- 
tors, only a little less flagrant than the Imperial 
debauchees and sensualists they have displaced. 
They are as incapable of telling the truth as 
were the sycophants of the Regency. Prima 
Jacte every statement they put forth is a lie.” 
Without coherence, true public spirit, or great 
national leaders, the French are a ‘* howling 
mass,” vehemently beating gongs and sounding 
brazen trumpets ! 

Is this to last? Is this to be the net result 
of “ gloire” and ‘all the civilizations” as em- 
bodied in France and centred in Paris? We 
hope not. The world wants its cookshop. Its 
supply of dancing-girls. Its fripperies gen- 
erally. How if France should become thought- 
ful and earnest, instead of remaining blatant 
and preposterous ? 

Paris is awaiting the provinces to raise the 
siege and expel the “Teuton savages "—the 
meanest one of whom is the peer of the most 
conspicuous of French leaders. ‘' The army of 
the Loire ” is to accomplish this. But the army 
of the Loire scarcely exists on paper—an inco- 
herent mob, foraging around La Mans! Gari- 
baldi, in his dotage, comes to wage war 
against those who have made his dream of life 
possible, and in behalf of those who extin- 
guished his Repablic in Rome. Imbecile old 
man! ‘ Played-out” old Free-lance! And 
finds himself snubbed, contemned, and gen- 
erally made naught of by those whom he 
thought to serve ! 

Paris will hold out a month perhaps—not 
more. Orleans and Dijon have already been 
occupied. The fraction of the “ gentlemen of 
the pavement” who proclaim from Tours have 
already got their valises packed for flight. 
Amiens, Lyons, Marseilles, will soon succumb. 
The foot of the invader will speedily tread 
every portion of French soil. And all this 
might have been spared, if impotent France 
had recognized ‘‘the inexorable logic of 
events,” and after having appealed to the 
sword, submitted to its arbitration. 

“Why do they not make peace?” Simply 
because it cannot be made except at great ma- 
terial sacrifice, and at the absolute loss of na- 
tional prestige. The bully of Europe insists on 
retaining the champion’s belt, when he is no 
longer champion. Besides, there is no man or 
set of men in France that dares—not even a Con- 
stituent Assembly would dare, to make peace. 
Not that such would not be their duty, but be- 
cause of the blind rage of an ignorant populace. 
Whoever make peace will be sacrificed to un- 
reasoning popular fury the instant the spiked 
helmets disappear. The race of Curtius has 
died out. M. Jules Favre and his associates do 
not like to contemplate the picture of their 
heads tossed from pike to pike through the 
streets of Paris—as they would speedily be in 
case they acceded to their better judgment and 
to real public exigencies. 

Will the Emperor return? Will Germany re- 
instate, or endeavor to reinstate him on the 
throne of France? Whatever animosity Ger- 
many may have to the late Emperor or to 





France, she is incapable of inflicting such an 
outrage on either. It would be unworthy of 
her to light the train leading to an infernal 
magazine of civil war before leaving the soil of 
humiliated France. The name of Napoleon the 
Third is as thoroughly coupled with the demo- 
ralization and dishonor of France as is that of 
Napoleon the First with its glories. Neither he 
nor his can rule again—not even with the sup- 
port of foreign bayonets, The Empress, it is 
said, abandoning all hope for herself, trusts 
that Fortune may favor her sickly child, and 
the Napoleons may secure a dynastic existence. 
When the First Napoleon fell, it was after con- 
tending against a world in arms and conquer- 
ing it. Even his reverses were coupled with 
deeds vindicating the greatness and resources of 
France. With his name, too, were coupled ad- 
ministrative reforms of imposing magnitude. 
It was the shadow of his name and the ghost of 
his intellect that betrayed the people of France 
into the vast blunder of the Second Empire. 
But now, if we are to credit those who attribute 
to Count Bismarck the purpose of setting up 
again the child of calamity and political impo- 
tence, the representative of corruption and 
weakness, the heir of an epoch of indignity and 
disaster—the one of all others who would at 
once remind France of an ignoble past, and 
give her the promise of a yet more ignoble fu- 
ture—it would be an insult which hardly even a 
conqueror, without a heart of steel, could bear 
to sanction. What could cow and erush France 
like a parting gift of a prince who should repre- 
sent to the eyes of the nation the double shame 
of that personal government which, while it was 
strong enough to extinguish the liberties of 
France, was far too weak to stand for a moment 
in the face of a national foe? Imbecile before 
the enemy, but with an iron heel for the French 
people, the Second Empire struck at the root of 
all French self-respect ; and yet itisupon a plan 
to collect the scattered fragments of that Em- 
pire, and present them to the people as a gov- 
ernment as worthy of their allegiance as any 
which still remains to France, that Count Bis- 
marck’s smile of cynical favor is said to have 
been cast. 

We do not credit, or rather discredit him with 
any such purpose. He may possibly think that 
the child of a beaten father is good enough for 
a beaten nation; the nursling of a colossal 
system of corruption is good enough in his eyes 
for a corrupt nation ; the bewildered and terri- 
fied infant who has looked on helplessly at his 
country’s subjugation is good enough in his 
eyes for a bewildered and terrified nation. 

There may be a dramatic satisfaction in the 
thought of leaving poor little Louis, after his 
real “ baptism of fire,” to rule the nation which 
the Germans had ground to powder. To leave 
France famished, ruined, helpless, shorn of ter- 
ritory, may appear ‘not near enough yet.” 
But to leave it with a nominal prince re- 
presenting all its weakness and all its shame, 
owing his throne to the favor of the conqueror 
—that would, indeed, be a feast of retribution 
more than satisfying even to the scornful im- 
agination of the statesman who had built up 
the solid unity of Germany, and trampled 
France like dust beneath his feet. 

France will, however, be spared this indig- 
nity, whatever may be the humiliations that 
may follow as a further hopeless and futui- 
tous resistance. No Bonaparte, supposititious 
or otherwise, can ever again rule in France, 
Nor yet a Bourbon of any shade of blood. Let 
us hope for a Republic, even against preva- 
lent ignorance, bigotry, localism, and faction. 
Anarchy looms darkly in the future, but out of 
it may come peace and rational order. That 
France may become free, great and prosper- 
ous is an universal aspiration on this side the 
Atlantic. 








NATIONAL RESOURCES AND NA- 
TIONAL CREDIT. 


Tue preservation of our national existence 
was 80 intimately connected with the manage- 
ment of our financial affairs, that it is impossi- 
ble for an intelligent mind to think of our suc- 
cessful struggle without special reference to 
the Treasury in connection with the move- 
ments of our army and navy during the try- 
ing ordeal—from commencement to conclu- 
sion—from the attack on Sumter down to the 
surrender at Appomattox. 

Without forces enough to form a respectable 
skeleton in either branch of the armed service 
—our few ships having been scattered by Sec- 
retary Tousey over remote seas, and our little 
regular army being mostly absorbed by the 
Anti-Mormon Expedition, and afterward trait- 
orously surrendered by General Twiggs to the 
Texas rebels—the deplorable picture of help- 
lessness was completed by the bankruptcy of 
the National Treasury to such a degree, under 
Secretary Cobb, that the country was mortified 
by the failure to raise a loan of only ten mil- 
lions of dollars just before the rebellion broke 
out, 

There are matters wherein ‘“‘ bygones may 
be allowed to pass as bygones :” but thoughts 
of these things, and about the sort of men then 
prominent in military, naval and financial ser- 





vice, are salutary in enabling us properly to 
estimate the efforts requisite for defending the 
National Life against the conspirators who 
were paralyzing its energies and preying on 
its vitals before openly attacking it in the 
field. 

The spirit and energies of the loyal masses 
were quickly and effectively aroused when it 
became clearly evident.that national existence 
was imperiled, The thunder of the rebel can- 
non against Fort Sumter had an electric influ. 
ence in reaching the hearts and pockets of a 
patriotic people. While volunteers by hun- 
dreds of thousands were rallying under the 
Old Flag, the purse-strings of the community 
were loosened with unparalleled promptness, 
and nearly three thousand millions of dollars 
were freely loaned as fast as wanted by a loyal 
Administration for defending our National 
Unity. 

The overthrow of the Rebellion and Slavery 
was followed by outcries from rebels and their 
sympathizers concerning the alleged incapa- 
city of the National Government to sustain 
itself under the heavy debt contracted for de- 
fending itself in the field. It was asserted 
that the enormity of that debt would occasion 
repudiation, or possibly destroy the Govern- 
ment that was temporarily preserved through 
its creation. But here again the hopes and 
predictions of disloyalty met with signal defeat. 
The taxation wisely favored by the people 
proved, and is proving, sufficient to meet all 
pecuniary demands connected with the great 
emergency as rapidly as those demands were 
or are payable. 

Fidelity in collecting taxes, and economy in 
government since Andy-Johnsonism passed 
away, show that the whole debt can be paid 
within fifteen years, even under the present 
reduced rate of taxation, and at the present 
rate of interest. But in reference to the latter 
point, particularly, the prospect is brightened 
by the probability that the remainder of the 
debt, or a large part thereof, can be funded at 
@ much lower rate, owing to the improved 
credit of the Government—so that the annual 
saving of interest—probably about twenty-six 
millions—will help essentially in quickening 
the extinction of the debt. 

The efficacy of fidelity and economy in these 
matters was placed in clear light by recent 
tabular statements in the Tribune, showing 
substantially, divested of partisan allusions, 
that : 


‘*While the receipts in eighteen months under the 
present Administration have increased $87,213,765.60 
over those of a corresponding period of Johnsonian mis- 
rule, the expenditures have decreased $83,853,060.77, 
thus saving to the country $170,066,826.37. Hereis the 
positive proof of present economy. It has cost less 
under President Grant to collect, under a reduced 
tariff, $294,725,139.21 of the customs than it did under 
President Johnson to collect $251,973,708.19 ; while 
more than @ million dollars represents the decrease in 
the cost of collecting, under Grant, $53,263,919.15 more 
of Internal Revenue than under Johnson. Here is the 
proof positive of Honesty. The Johnson Administra- 
tion reduced the public debt, during the last eighteen 
months of its existence, $1,383,460.67; the present 
Administration, during a like period, reduced it 
$169,542,109.60. Here is the assurance of financial 
Wisdom. Economy, Honesty, Wisdom, and Peace! 
Verily, the country has reasons to be thankful for this 
direction |’? 


Viewing these matters as patriotic Ameri- 
cans generally must view them, irrespective of 
all partisan feelings or distinctions, we may 
quote, as a specimen of the current sentiment 
among intelligent witnesses, a statement from 
an authority not remarkable for undue parti- 
ality to the present Administration—the New 
York Herald—elicited by the financial reports 
of June and July, the force of which statement 
is not diminished by the fact that since then, 
owing to the lowered rate of taxation, the re- 
duction of the public debt for August and Sep- 
tember was consequently less, though not less 
than the “eight or nine millions” which the 
Herald thought a fair average showing. 


‘*Mr. Boutwell’s debt statement for July,” said the 
Herald, ‘makes out a reduction of something over 
seventeen millions in the national debt for that pe. 
riod. The Secretary is going on better and better all 
the time. Eight or nine millions surplus a month to 
be applied to the liquidation of the debt was a consid- 
erable sum ; ten millions was better still; but seven- 
teen millions, which is at the rate of a hundred and 
eighty millions a year, is glorious, and shows that the 
debt is a bagatelle to this rich and prosperous coun- 
try. The reduction in June was over twenty millions, 
which makes within two months (June and July) over 
thirty-five millions. Of course, we cannot expect the 
debt to be liquidated so rapidly hereafter, when the 
laws of Congress reducing taxation come into opera- 
tion ; but we have no doubt there will be still a large 
surplus to be applied to the payment of the debt. The 
United States can pay the whole off in fifteen years. 
Never before in the history of nations did any country 
show such resources and wealth. There ought to be 
no difficulty in funding the debt at a lower rate of in- 
terest, and there is no reason why the credit of the 
republic should not stand highest in the markets of 
the world,” 


Great as is the credit reflected on our coun- 
try and its free institutions by the power and 
success with which our nation preserved itself 
in battle against the unparalleled efforts for 
destroying it, it is not saying too much to as- 
sert that the financial movements connected 
with the awful strife—the enormous loans 
raised, and now being faithfully repaid—are 
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worthy of admiration as examples of patriotic 
integrity, furnishing useful lessons for nations 
struggling with difficulties in all future ages. 





ExistinG Natural History Societies may be 
divided into two classes—those which have a 
definite scientific position, and aim especially 
at working out the flora and fauna of their 
country or district ; and those which have for 
their object the popularizing of the various 
branches of Natural Science, always with due 
regard to scientific exactness. The first con- 
sist chiefly of professed naturalists ; the second 
of intelligent persons who have some desire to 
gain a little insight into the wonders with which 
they are surrounded. Some societies combine 
the two ; and these are, perhaps, the most use- 
ful of the three classes, Although taking a 
somewhat lower tone, our second class is to the 
full as important as the more advanced one; 
and if by its means our fellow-countrymen ob- 
tain even a slight knowledge of some branch of 
Natural History, something will have been done 
to diminish in some measure the mass of igno- 
rance on matters connected with Natural Sci- 
ence which still prevaijs among educated peo- 
ple. Apropos of this, we may mention that the 
Lyceum of Natural History of New York, whieh 
holds its meetings every Monday evening in the 
Mott Memorial Building, in Madison avenue, 
more nearly fills the great desideratum we have 
mentioned than any other metropolitan institu- 
tion, 


THE students of the Academic College, of 
Yale, take, on graduating, the degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts; and those of the Scientific College 
that of Bachelor of Philosophy. The students 
of the post-graduate courses, after two years of 
study, in which high scholarship is attained as 
tested by a rigid examination, take the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy ; except in the case of 
students in Civil Engineering, who may receive 
that of Civil Engineer after one year of study. 
Yale College contemplates no important change 
in the Classical or Academic course, except in 
the elevation of the department of modern lan- 
guages and literature; and its ideal with re- 
gard to modern languages cannot be wholly 
realized until a knowledge of French and Ger- 
man is given (like that of Latin and Greek) in 
preparatory schools, and required for admis- 
sion to the college. 








WE learn that the building for the New York 
Industrial Exhibition will be commenced on the 
15th of December. Twenty-three acres have 
been purchased between 98th and 102d streets, 
the purchase money amounting to $2,658,000. 
It is intended to make this one of the finest, or 
perhaps we should rather say the finest perma- 
nent institution of the kind in the world. The 
building will probably cost not less than 
$8,000,000. The importance of such an enter- 
prise can hardly be over-estimated. The bene- 
fits that have been conferred by the Central 
Park in opening up a place of resort uncontam- 
inated by beer saloons and other demoralizing 
agencies have been very great, and the present 
effort to extend facilities for instructive plea- 
sure and innocent amusement deserves well of 
all who desire the good of the city. 








BALLOONING, which next to bicycle-riding has 
hitherto seemed the most useless of amuse- 
ments, has suddenly been utilized, and has en- 
abled Paris to send newsand men to the external 
world. A great manufactory of balloons is now 
at work in the dancing-hall of the Rue Mont- 
martre, and materials cannot fail, for Nadar re- 
quires only umbrellas, which must exist in mil- 
lions, A great many have got out of Paris, but 
only one thus far has returned. 








THE new married women’s property law in 
England has gone into effect. A woman’s 
earnings are hereafter her own; a policy of 
insurance is her own; she may sue and be 
sued separately ; a husband is not liable for his 
wife’s ante-marriage debts. These obvfous de- 
ficiences in English jurisprudence have been 
long met by the laws in New York and by the 
Code Napoleon. 











WATER ON THE BRAIN. 
BY A. K. GARDNER, M.D. 


HYDROCEPHALUS is the learned name for a 
disease affecting children from one to five or 
six years of age, and one, too, which to the 
fond and doting parents seems to be an afflic- 
tion carrrying with it more than usual hard- 
ship. , 

The gardener, engaged in his husbandry, 
notices a ruddy apple upon some tree, which he 
regards with special interest. Day by day 
he watches its growth'and notices how much 
more yigorous it seems, surpassing its fellows 
in size, and then, long before any of its neigh- 
bors have shown an evidence of approaching 
ripeness, this one commences to evince a 
change in its hue, and soon a bright ruddy 
streak on the side upon which the sun lies 
shows that it is coming to a speedy maturity. 
It hangs high upon the bough, and the husband- 
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man cannot give it the careful examination that 


he would desire ; but he is not altogether satis- | 
fied with this precocity; it is too far ahead of its | 
tellows, and he says to himself, “‘ That one will | 
never come to the barrel.” But for a while it 
glistens in the sunshine, and the passing school- 
boy looks wistfully at it, and some day when he 
is unobserved he shies a venturous stone to- 
ward it. He does not hit very near, but the 
slight jar upon the bough is sufficient to sepa- 
rate it from the twig, and it falls and bursts 
open at his feet, and reveals under that fair 
skin and that gorgeous hue naught but rotten- 
ness and decay. 

That prematurely brilliant child, with the 
hectic flush on his cheek, his lustrous eye and 
precocious intellect, is but a wormy apple. The 
delighted parent will in after years dilate upon 
those budding charms and the glorious pros- 
pects before him. “Ah! had Georgy but lived, he 
would have made a wonderful man, for when 
but a few months old he could do this and that, 
and at two years he was a prodigy.” And the 
sympathizing listener will swell the pean by the 
oft-repeated statement, that “the smartest 
children generally die.” 

It is a pity to destroy this fond delusion, but 
the truth is that this is but seeming. The dying 
candle flashes up with a startling brilliancy ; 
the child, stimulated by disease, appears to be 
unusually intelligent. The heated blood which 
rushes so vigorously through the distended tem- 
ples carries a poison on its current, still it 
dashes along and rapidly turns the wheels of 
life; but its apparent strength is but debility, and 
its brilliancy but the phosphorescence of decay. 

Water on the brain is a disease of a scrofu- 
lous nature, like lates mesenterica in very young 
children, hip complaints, rickets, and white 
swellings in those older, and consumption and 
Bright’s disease in the advanced. It is a tuber- 
culous manifestation upon the membranes of 
the brain, and often with it are like tuberculous 
manifestations on various other organs of the 
body. It is very generally supposed to be the 
result of a fall or blow upon the head; and as 
children are always tumbling more or less, it is 
not difficult for parents or friends to look back 
to some such accident from whence to date the 
origin of the disease. 

Very likely the slight or severe (as may be) 
injury which was then sustained was the excit- 
ing cause of the disease, and the reason of its 
location in that tissue ; otherwise the disease 
might have been delayed, and perhaps have 
been warded off and kept at abeyance for quite 
a period. But the seeds of disease are in the 
system, possibly inherited from a far-removed 
ancestry, but more probably the result of some 
irregularity in the immediate parents—the he- 
reditary influence of excess in drinking, to- 
bacco, venery, or the temporary debility of 
some disease which vitiated the elements of 
life, inspired into its being at its earliest incep- 
tion. 

But whatever may have been the remote 
cause, the proximate one has been some slight 
illness, which would have been of little mo- 
ment to a healthy organization ; and the slight 
derangement consequent upon its presence is 
sufficient to change a dormant malady to an 
active disease. 

The child commences to complain of pain in 
its head—possibly is somewhat stupid ; thena 
convulsion ensues, and perhaps several in im- 
mediate succession. Then comes on a series of 
changeable phenomena, which are, for a time, 
palliated. The disease soon proceeds to a 
rapid termination, with acute inflammatory 
symptoms, very much resembling brain-fever 
in its main elements, and which is sufficiently 
puzzling to an ordinary physician not ac- 
quainted with the family and the general con- 
stitution of both them and the immediate 
patient. 

The acute forms are quite frequently reme- 
died by judicious treatment, where careful 
watching and a temperate use of appropriate 
remedies are most apt to be beneficial, and 
where heroic treatment ‘by the old-fashioned 
blisters and leeches and large doses of mercu- 
rials are apt to fail very generally. Great bene- 
fit is often obtained in these acute cases, where 
delirium and other symptoms of inflammation 
of the brain are present, by minute doses of the 
corrosive sublimate of mercury conjoined with 
fuller doses of the hydriodate of potassa. This 
treatment, however, should be under the im- 
mediate care of an acute physician, and one 
not too wedded to old-fashioned notions. A 
little of the progressive modern festinante lente 
will be found especially serviceable. 

If recovery from this acute stage is obtained, 
this happy and not to be too confidently pre- 
dicted result should be kept up by a general 
tonic regimen ; by change of air, and plenty of 
it ; nutritious food ; avoidance of all intellectual 
exercise—giving up school for several years, 
perhaps—and the whole efforts devoted to in- 
vigorating the health and renewing the stamina 
by life in the open air and generous living. 

Unfortunately sometimes these children do 
neither get well or die, but relapse into a 
chronic condition, almost devoid of intelligence 
—sometimes with occasional convulsions, some- 
times recognizing persons, but incapable of ac- 
quiring any knowledge more than nor so much 
as a dog; in fact, they are idiotic. They grow 
somewhat in stature, but not to full size ; but 
the head increases immensely, often to be three 
or four times the size of an adult cranium—too 
ponderous to be held upright even for a mo- 
ment on its little pipe-stem of a neck, and con- 
sequently the person is constantly compelled to 
recline with the head ona pillow. The distor- 
tion of the head, from the separation of its con- 
stituent bones; the divergent eyes, squinting 
and sightless from the weight of the water 
which fills the head, and presses on the brain 
so as to destroy sense and almost life—all these 
render the patient an object of disgust, espe- 
cially where there is not sufficient money in 
the family to enable one to be sufficiently cared 
for. Death is a boon, and it comes often not 
for many years. I have lately seen a girl of 
some twenty years of age, and several of six to 





ten years. 


I had the photographs of one girl taken sofie 
years ago, whose head was the largest on re- 
cord. It was some twenty-four inches over the 
cranium from one ear to the other. 

Many attempts have been made to remedy 
this distressing state of things. By tapping, 
the effused fluids have been removed ; but they 
have either filled up again, or fatal inflamma- 
tion has ensued. Medicines have been unavail- 
ing in the attempts to absorb them. The sys- 
tem generally is weak; and exhausted nature 
yields after rarely continuing a struggle more 
than a few years. 











PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
The Porte Blanche, Strasbourg. 

Through this gate, as may be seen in the engraving, 
upon the capitulation of Strasbeurg on the morning 
of Wednesday, the 28th of September, the Thirtieth 
Regiment of the Line of the Prussian Infantry en- 
tered, and formally took possession of the town, the 
French garrison, composed of seventeen thousand 
men of all arms, having previously, with their arms, 
marched to where the Germans were drawn up in 
line. Headed by General Uhrich and his staff, the 
French were received with some ceremony. The 
prisoners then laid down their arms, They were sub- 
sequently marched to Berlin. On entering the gate, 
which had previously been placed in guard of German 
soldiers, the Prussians had their flags flying and 
drums beaten ; but beyond this, everything was con- 
ducted in a quiet, matter-of-fact way. 


Battery Namber Thirty. 

At the village of Schiltigheim was placed, until the 
capitulation of Strasbourg, battery No. 30. Of this 
battery a writer in the Illustrated London News re- 
marks: The point of view here is from the entrance 
to the first parallel, which is seen crossing the pic- 
ture. The battery is placed at the end of a garden 
belonging to a house in the village of Schiltigheim. 
From this point the houses of Strasbourg can be 
clearly made out, and the dilapidations resulting 
from the siegé are quite visible. The condition of the 
bastions, instead of the usual green turf which time 
gives to earthworks, are now heaps of brown earth, 
and the straight lines of their original construction 
have become unmeaningly irregular. Broken walls 
and roofless houses are behind. In the battery itself 
were found some arrangements for comfort not to be 
expected ; but the close vicinity of the village ac- 
counted for them. A plentiful supply of wood had 
provided the good solid platforms for the guns; but 
the wooden epaulements between each gun, giving 
house accommodation to the officers and men, was a 
luxury not common in trenches. Garden-seats be- 
side the guns for the men to sit upon, and small gar- 
dens at the end of these epaulements, with flowers and 
a border of cannon-balls, gave to this battery almost 
the aspect of a summer residence, in spite of the 
grim realities of war. They had a large map or plan 
of Strasbourg, with all the outworks and trenches, 
and they explained to him where the attack was di- 
rected. At every turn, he found a perfect system of 
military organization. Each battery exhibited a 
board, showing the number, size, and carrying power 
of its guns. Finger-posts were everywhere put up, 
to direct men to the trenches and to the batteries. 


Defensive Cover in the Field, 

Captain Harrison, of the First London (British) En- 
gineers, has recently introduced to the attention of 
the army a defensive cover against rifle-bullets, etc., 
in the field. The ‘cover’? combines the spade, the 
pick, and the ax, and is so arranged that it adds but 
little to the weight carried by the soldier on the 
march, or when in action; while, on the other hand, 
it is, when properly adjusted, as seen in the engrav- 
ing, a sure defense against the attack of the enemy. 
The London Graphic says of it: This spade must 
form as much a part of the soidier’s equipment as 
the rifle and bayonet. Whatever else the soldier of 
the future does or does not carry, he will carry the 
spade. Whenever it is necessary to makea stand for 
even a quarter of an hour, there the spade increases 
the power of the rifle at least ten-fold. All lines of 
defense are fixed lines, for a time; ‘‘cover’’ means 
the difference between victory and defeat. Against 
men under good cover, the enemy must force wave 
after wave of human lives, as against a wall of fire, 
until he exhausts by this process the ammunition of 
the defenders, and then assault is possible. We 
say emphatically, that a work defended by cool men 
under cover, with modern arms, and supplied with a 
sufficient quantity of ammunition, is impregnable to 
mere assault; artillery may destroy the work, but 
simple assault must fail, be the numbers ten to one 
in favor of the attacking force. 


Shooting Horses After Battle. 


The capture of horses at the close of the battle of 
Sedan by the Prussians was simply enormous, About 
thirteen thousand of all classes, it was estimated, were 
added to the German armies, Among these were 
found. several hundreds more or less incapacitated 
by sabre and shot wounds. The incurables were 
condemned and led into an open space, where they 
were killed in the most expeditious manner, and the 
bodies thrown into the river or buried deep in the 
earth. The engraving depicts the Bavarian cavalry 
shooting the incurably injured on the day subsequent 
to the surrender of MacMahon’s army. 


Homeward Bound. 

The German soldiers placed hors du combat in the 
present war in France are, as the illustration shows, 
gathered, when strong enough to walk, into com- 
panies, and, with little order, marched slowly toward 
the Rhine, or, if the distance be too great to walk, 
dispatched by easy stages to the nearest railroad de- 
pot, and thence conveyed to Strasbourg and Kiel, 
from which places, furnished with “ authorizations ” 
for food and carriage, they are taken to their homes 
in the most comfortable manner comformable with 
the means of transportation at the present time in 
Germany, where everything vehicular is pressed into 
the service of the State for the forwarding of supplies 
to the men in the field. 


French Prisoners at Versailles. 

On the 21st ult., as depicted in the engraving, a 
party of prisoners was taken to the artillery barracks 
at Versailles. These were captured during an unsuc- 
cessful sortie made on the preceding day by detach- 
ments of the beleaguered soldiers in the works near 
Paris. The prisoners consisted chiefly of Zouaves, but 
among them were several peasants who had been 
caught in the act of firing on the German troops at-the 
village of Bicetre. It was expected that these men 
would be very severely dealt with, as the practice of 


which they are accused has become common, and the 
German commanders are determined to put a stop to 
it. Sentence of death was accordingly pronounced 
upon them ; but this King William subsequently re- 
mnitted. 

The Bridge at Corbeil, 

The engraving presents the bridge that spans the 
Seine River at the village of Corbeil, a short distance 
from Paris, as it appears since the arch on the south- 
ern shore was destroyed. This destruction was ac- 
complished by French engineers shortly subsequent 
to the disastrous battle of Sedan, when it was an- 
nounced that it was the the intention of the victorious 
columns commanded by the Crown-Prince of Prussia 
to march upon and invest the capital. The bridge is 
old, and its destruction was only anticipated by a few 
years. It issaid the Government had contemplated 
replacing it with one more beautiful and stronger. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC, 


“Ler Me Be” still cries for silence, but 
balladists won’t do it. 


Avetina Parti is expected to sing in St. 
Petersburgh this month. 


Joun Brovenam has written a new play for 
Edwin Adams on “ Honor.” 


Tue “'I'wo Roses” bloomed in Philadelphia 
on the 31st ult. for the first time. 


Tue Mendelssohn Glee Club of New York 
have commenced their rehearsals. 


“Man anp Wire” still lead a prosperous 
existence at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York. 


Miss Exviza Weatuerspy and Mr, Harry 
Beckett are to rejoin the Lydia Thompson Troupe. 


“Lost in Lonpon” was found in Wash- 
a D.C., on the 25th and 26th ult., at the Na- 
tional. 


Ketty & Leon brought out last week a 
comic opera by Offenbach, entitled ‘‘ La Rose de Sainte 
Fleur.”’ 

Tur “Flowers of the Forest” were ga- 
ene into the Opera House at Reading, Pa., on the 
27th ult. 


Marte SEeBacu, whose superb acting should 
be seen by all lovers of the drama, appeared in Phila- 
delphia November 7th. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., was “ Out in the Snow ” on 
the 24th ult., a local piece of that name being brought 
out at the Varieties Theatre. 


Tue “ Youth that Never Saw a Woman” 
was brought out at Indianapolis, Ind., on the 26th 
ult., by Miss Putnam’s Troupe. 


A contest on “ Law vs. Mutton” has: been 
going on at Cincinnati, 0., between the Race street 
company during the past week. 


MLLx. Marre Kress,a very talented pianist, 
made her debut with the Nilsson Troupe at Steinway 
Hall, New York, on the 24th ult, 


Fracments of a violin concerto by Beet- 
hoven have been found, and M, Hellesberger has 
been employed to complete them. 


“ Wuat Can Money Do?” was fairly tested 
on the 26th ult., at Pittsburgh, Pa., when it drew a 
crowded house to see Mrs. D. P. Bowers. 


Mr. Norpsiom, who made his debut in 
English opera in New York last season, is meeting 
with success at the London Crystal Palace. 


On the 7th inst.,“ Hamlet” was produced 
at the Globe Theatre, Boston, with Charies Fechter in 
the title role, and Miss Le Clercq as Ophelia. 


At the forthcoming concert of the Brook- 
lyn (N.Y.) Philharmonic Society, Miss Anna Rosetti, 
a German vocalist, will be the chief attraction. 


Tue season of English opera at Niblo’s 
Theatre, New York, has proved highly satisfactory, 
both to the public and the Grand Opera Troupe. 


“ RoMEO anp JuLiet” wooed each other in 
New Haven, Conn., last week, Mrs. Scott-Siddons 
—- herself quite familiar with the determined 
youth. 


“Our Covustn-German Fritz” ran off to 
Troy, N.Y., lately, in search of some relatives, and 
— a bewildering number in the Griswold Opera 

ouse, 


Parrpa-Rosa finds American audiences 
more liberal and appreciative than English, and is 
abouts returning to this country with a new musical 
company. 

“THe Sieepinc Beauty,” accompanied by 
‘My Precious Fetsy,’’ spent the late fair week at 
Charleston, S.C., where the Chapman Sisters drew 
good houses. 


“ Curistuas Eve” came earlier, and made a 
longer stay than usual, in Philadelphia this year. At 
Benedict’s Opera House Andrew Redifcr appeared in 
the drama last week. 

Tue “ Babes in the Woods ” and the “ Rough 
Diamond ”’ were both picked up by J. S. Clarke in the 
Walnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, and exhibited to 
large audiences last week. 


Mr. Harry Beckerr introduced “ Widow 
Twankey ” to a audience at Lina Edwin’s The- 
atre, New York, on the 31st ult., and her visit has 
been decidedly agreeable. 


Miss Mary WELLs, who, as Gretchen, drives 
the jovial but inebriated ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle ”’ from the 
house at Booth'’s Theatre, has won a high reputation 
by her studious acting during Mr. Jefferson’s engage- 
ment. 


Tue Concordia Maennerchor of Chicago, 
Ill., produced Mozart’s beautiful opera of the “‘ Magic 
Flute ” at Crosby’s Opera House, on the 26th and 27th 
— the benefit of the sick and wounded German 
soldiers, 


One of the pleasantest tests of the popu- 
larity of “‘ Wee Willie Winkie,” at the Olympic Thea- 
tre, is the boisterous satisfaction manifested by chil- 
dren at the ludicrous situations of the Clown and 
Pantaloon. 


Tue Parisian Opera Bouffe Troupe at the 
Grand Opera House, New York, still alternate with 
“La Grand Duchesse” and “Le Petit Faust.” A 
new prima-donna, Mile. Elsie Persini, has been added 
to the company. 


Mrs. F. W. Lanper met with a hearty re- 
ception on the occasion of her late appearance at the 
Fourteenth Street Theatre, New York. Her rendition 
of ‘Queen Elizabeth was an exceeding careful and 
dramatic performance. 


Tse Hungarian prine-conne, Rosa Ozillag, 
who recently arrived in New York, is soon to make 
aT principal pond ws te of Ewe nag y 

uses urope, an 
been particularly successful in dramatic aos. 

Mr. J. H. Minpurn, a character artist and 
vocalist, from the Alhambra Palace, London, is ful- 
filling an engagement at the Theatre Comique, New 





York. He possesses a a os under 


rough control, and is winning 
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The Pictorial Spirit of the Illustrated European Press.—s:z Pace 147. 














FRANCE.—A VIEW OF STRASBOURG, BEFORE THE CAPITULATION, FROM THE PRUSSIAN BATTERY 
NUMBER THIRTY. 
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PRANCE.—THE CAPITULATION OF STRASBOURG—THE ENTRANCE OF THE THIRTEENTH 


PBRUSSIAN ENGLAND.-—THE PROPOSED NEW MILITARY SPADE, PICK AND AX, TO BE USED BY SHARPSHOOT-(RS 
INFANTRY OF THE LINE INTO THE CITY THROUGH THE PORTE BLANCHE. 


AS A PROTECTION AGAINST THE ENEMY’S FIRE. 
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FRANCE.~—-SHOOTING WOUNDED HORSES, UPON THE SUBRENDER OF SEDAN, BY THE BAVARIAN 


GERMANY.—WOUNDED AND SICK SOLDIERS OF THE PRUSSIAN ARMY, PERMANENTLY RELIEVED 
CAVALRY. 


FROM DUTY, HOMEWARD BOUND. 
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FRANCE,—-ZOUAVYES AND FRENCH PEASANTS CAPTURED DURING A SORTIE NEAR PARIS AND TAKEN 


F¥RANCE,—APPEABANCE OF THE BRIDGE OVER THE SEINE, AT THE VILLAGE OF CORBEIL, NEAR 
TO THE ARTILLERY BARRACK AT VERSALLULES. 


PARIS, UPON ITS PARTIAL DESTRUOTION B¥ THE FRENCH. 
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FRANCE.—-FRENCH PEASANTS FLYING BEFORE THE GERMAN ARMIES, LOADED WITH THEIR HOUSEHOLD GOODS, ON THE ROAD TO SWITZERLAND. 


| declaration of war, the French peasants, par- 
} ticularly those of Alsace, alarmed at the dan- 
| gers which were gradually surrounding them— 


FRENCH PEASANTS FLEEING TO 
] their portable property, in many instances, 


SWITZERLAND 
Ow the invasion of Alsace and Lorraine by the having been confiscated indifferently by their 
countrymen and the soldiers of Bavaria and 


German armies, immediately subsequent to the 


GERMANY.—SOLDIERS 


OF THE PRUSSIAN LANDWEHR, ON THE EVE OF THEIR DEPARTURE FOR 


| Prussia—wisely came to the conclusion that | sonal carriage, as our engraving depicts, con- 
| personal safety was to be found in retreat to a | veyed them within the territory of Switzerland, 
| neutral territory. Accordingly large numbers | where they are now living contented and happy, 
| of the peasants, animated by a hope of exemp- | caring little for the visitations of war in a coun- 
tion from the ills.of war, gathered together | try which they know not whether it is in th 
their domestic goods. and by vehicle and per-! future to be French or German. ’ 


THE SEAT OF WAR, TAKING LEAVE OF THEIR FAMILIES AND FRIENDS.—sEE PAG 161, 
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MUSIC IN THE NIGHT. 


‘Tis sad to see the last red ray 
Of evening’s sun depart, 

When night prepares to bury day, 
And shroud the gazer’s heart. 


But should a strain of music float 
Upon the spreading dark, 

A tide increases with each note 
To sail the spirit’s bark. 


And, rocked upon the waves of sound, 
He dreams the Great Serene, 

And images on sunless ground 
What suns have never seen. 


So, when the dark of sorrow falls, 
A voice shall bring delight, 
Surrounding solitary souls 
With music in the night. 








THE LOST LINK; 
OR, 


THE FORTUNES OF A WAIF. 


CHAPTER III.—(CONTINUED). 


Tue horse neared the fatal spot; but at the 
moment when the head of the animal was 
within half a length of that fatal barrier, a gen- 
tleman darted forward, and with one muscular 
hand seized the rein, while the other arm was 
thrown round Lady Alice, lifting her to the 
ground. A dozen hands were immediately 
stretched forward to secure the horse, and ina 
few seconds Lord Ashton and Viscount Rush- 
brooke rode up to the spot. 

* Alice, my darling, are you safe ?” exclaimed 
her father, in an excited tone, while Lord Rush- 
brooke, with a look of astonishment, turned to 
her preserver. 

“Dacre!” he exclaimed. 
earth did you come from ?” 

A few moments satisfied the anxious father 
that all was well, and a few words had an- 
swered the rather ungracious inquiry of Lord 
Rushbrooke as to the reality of the presence of 
his old schoolfellow. 

“Will you introduce this gentleman to me, 
Rushbrooke ?” said Lord Ashton, turning to his 
friend, while he at the same moment extended 
his hand to Algernon. ‘I am impatient to 
know to whom I owe such a debt of grati- 
tude.” 

“ Allow me to perform the office,” interposed 
Howard Briscoe. ‘Lord Ashton, let me pre- 
sent to you my oldest friend and schoolfellow, 
Captain Algernon Dacre, son of Sir Rupert 
Dacre, of Dacre Abbey, Monmouthshire. The 
Earl of Ashton and his daughter, Lady Alice 
Compton, Dacre.” 

The heartfelt thanks of the father were 
scarcely so eloquent as the glance that came 
from the now reviving Alice. 

‘“T owe you more than my own life,” was the 
earl’s grateful exclamation, as he wrung the 
hand of Algernon. 

Alice whispered something—she scarcely 
knew what—but her pale cheek flushed to a 
rich crimson, and her beautiful eyes glittered 
through the tears that came at last, to the re- 
lief of her own strained nerves. 

“T am well now—quite well,” she said, as 
her father anxiously supported her in his arms. 
“Only I should like to go home, papa. I can 
never, never thank you,” she murmured, again 

_ holding out her hand to Algernon. 

‘¢ Pray do not even think of such a trifle,” he 
said. “It is nothing, nothing at all, Lady 
Alice; only what any one could and would 
have done. I was more fortunate than others, 
that is ail,” he added, and the smile which was 
euch a peculiar charm to his face lighted it up 
with the bright, frank sweetness that so many 
found an irresistible charm, 

“We cannot let you undervalue your service 

» thus,” said Lord Ashton. “I will not ask you 
to return with us to-day, for my daughter is too 
much agitated not to need perfect rest. But 
to-morrow I hope you will do us the favor of 
dining with us, and receiving rather more col- 
lected thanks than we can offer at present.” 

“T am much obliged to your lordship, but I 
am engaged,” said Algernon, with unconscious 
stiffness of manner. It was not pride, nor mo- 
roseness, but the galling, irritating effect of the 
circumstances he had just narrated, that pro- 
duced the apparent churlishness. 

**I am very sorry,” said Lord Ashton ; “ but 
perhaps * ‘ 

‘*T shall have the honor of calling and in- 
quiring after Lady Alice in the mcrning,” in- 
terrupted Algernon, quickly. ‘‘ But I am going 
out of town in the afternoon, and can scarcely 
tell what will be my movements afterward. Do 
not let me detain you now. I am sure it is im- 
portant to get Lady Alice home as quickly as 
possible.” 

He drew back, as he spoke, with a courteous 
bow to the young lady and a more familiar nod 
to Lord Rushbrooke, who was still on his horse 
near the carriage that had been offered to Lady 
Alice by its owner, who was an acquaintance of 
the earl’s, and, of course, only too happy to 
place it at the service of the Lady Alice under 
such circumstances, 


‘““ Why, where on 








CHAPTER IV. 


Ourvia was in her small bedroom, gazing 
earnestly from the window. Her eyes were 
blazing with excitement, her cheeks flushed 
tili their singular wanness was almost con- 
cealed by the deep rose color. Her figure was 
half shrouded in the curtains, and as much of 
her face as was consistent with her eagerness 
to catch the first view of the expected visitor 
to Albyns. Her preserver—the only one whe 
had seen her mother, who could give her any 
idea of her appearance, her age, her very atti- 
tude and state when he had first found her on 
that frail raft—was coming, She would see 
him, question him, hear his voice, see his fea- 


tures. 
Oh, how Olivia’s heart beat at the idea! She 


was no ordinary child, that strange Olivia, A 
from the peculiar circumstances of her birth 
and education, a yet more remarkably devel- 
oped and precocious character than might 
otherwise have been the case. 

At last the visitor arrived, and Olivia had 
but to wait now till she was summoned. 

Olivia never knew how long it was before 
she heard the step of the schoolroom maid ap- 
proaching her door. 

** Please, Miss Olivia, you are wanted.” 

She made one bound toward the door, but 
Mary arrested her. 

‘“No, Miss Olivia, not so fast, please. My 
mistress says you are to be dressed and made 
fit to be seen before you can go down.” 

She sat down impatiently before the glass, 
while Mary arranged the thick masses of hair 
in large twisted coils behind her small head, 
and bathed her flushed cheeks and eyes with 
rose-water. It was perhaps not the most be- 
coming coiffure for Olivia; it showed too con- 
spicuously her thin, sallow cheeks, and the 
irregularity of her features ; still it also displayed 
the brilliant eyes and sweeping lashes, and the 
shape of the head, to the greatest advantage. 

She darted down-stairs like an arrow from a 
bow, and gained the library-door. Mr. Abdy, 
and the gentleman with whom he was talking, 
had their backs turned to her as she entered. 

Olivia’s entrance had been so gentle and soft, 
that it did not disturb their conversation ; but 
a@ slight rustle of the girl’s dress, or, it might 
be, a deep-drawn breath, started the one near- 
est to her. She turned round, and, for the 
first time, Olivia saw the form and features of 
Algernon Dacre. 

“And this is my little foundling of the 
wreck,” he said kindly, turning to Mr. Abdy. 

‘Come, Olivia, have you no words to thank 
your preserver ?” said Mr. Abdy, annoyed at the 
silence of his young protégée, and greatly so at 
the disadvantage to which she appeared in 
Captain Dacre’s eyes. 

The crimson tide of color that rushed over 
Olivia’s sallow cheek betrayed that her silence 
was not the effect of insensibility or coldness. 
And when she suddenly raised*her eyes to the 
face of Captain Dacre, with a quick, rapid 
glance, the transformation in the face was act- 
ually magical. Her splendid eyes spoke, al- 
most involuntarily, the feelings that the shy 
nature of the girl could not put in words, and 
a far duller observer than Algernon Dacre must 
have been touched and fascinated by their ex- 
treme and intellectual beauty. 

“I do thank you from my heart,” she mur- 
mured ; * and for dear mamma too.” 

Then, at the very sound of that name, the 
big tears came into the dark eyes, and from 
that moment Algernon understood the nature 
of the child. His own devotion to his mother’s 
memory gave him a key to the imaginative 
worship that the orphan cherished for hers. 
He sat down on the deep window-seat and 
drew Olivia down by him. 

Mr. Abdy had left the room for a moment to 
take counsel of his wife as to the arrangements 
for their guest, and the young man and the 
child were alone. 

‘Olivia, dear child, your mother and mine 
are in a better world than this,” he said. 

“Is your mother dead ?” she asked. 

“Long since,” he replied. 

“ And you loved her ?” she said. 

‘Better than the whole world besides, 
Olivia.” 

“Oh, if mamma had but lived !” 

The voica grew choked and husky; Olivia 
stopped, and began again: 

‘**Would you tell me what she was like, please, 
Captain Dacre ?” 

There was something almost amusing in the 
rapid changes of the girl's manner and look— 
such a mingling of womanly thought and feel- 
ing with childish simplicity. 

“*T can scarcely describe her to you, my dear 
child,” he replied. ‘She was so white and ill, 
when I saw her, and her eyes never opened till I 
was obliged to leave the cottage where she and 
you lay. But I should think she was in bad 
health before the wreck, for her face was very 
thin and sunken ; though I do not think she 
was much more than twenty, still I could see 
she had been beautiful. Her hair was a lovely 
golden brown, and very thick and abundant. 
Her features were very delicate and pretty, and 
she was slight and tall in figure. That is all I 
can tell you of her.” 

The girl gave a long, deep sigh. 

There was a slight pause—then Algernon 
said, kindly, ‘* Are you happy here, Olivia ?” 

“Mr. Abdy is very kind to me,” was the 
evasive reply. ‘I call him uncle—he likes me 
to'do so.” 

‘* And will you call me uncle, too, Olivia ?” 

She looked up gravely in his face with a de- 
liberative air ; then she shook her head. 

“ No—you are too young,” she said, 

Algernon laughed unrestrainedly. 

“Well, that is too flattering a compliment to 
be rejected, Olivia, more especially as your 
great eyes seem to me as if they would tell the 
truth ; but suppose you call me ‘ brother’ ?” 

The face lighted up with positive. though 
transient beauty, as she raised it again, and 
looked up in his face. 

‘*Oh, how good you are !” she said, clasping 
her hands eagerly together. “ But I am too— 
too plain and witch-like, Mrs. Abdy says. If I 
were like Isabel it would be different.” 

* And who is she ?” he asked. 

“Mr, Abdy’s daughter,” she replied. “She is 
very fair, like you.” 

Again Algernon’s lips relaxed a little. Had 
he given way to the laughter that his crimson 
look threatened, Olivia’s confidence would have 
been thrown back, and destroyed—perbaps for 
ever; but luckily Mr. Abdy returned at the 
moment. 

“ Come, Captain Dacre,” said he; ‘my wifé 
and daughter are waiting to be introduced to 
the preserver of our little Olivia. Let me take 
you to their morning-room. Come, Olivia, you 





can accompany us.” 


The good gentleman took the girl by the 


gifted, singular temperament by nature, and | hand, and led the way to the elegant apartment 


where the ladies of the family usually passed 
their mornings. His eyes passed rapidly from 
the languid matron beauty which Mrs. Abdy 
still boasted, to the bright face of the beautiful 
Isabel. 

Algernon Dacre inwardly thought he had 
never seen so lovely a girl. Perhaps his face 
betrayed his thoughts, for Isabel’s reception 
was smilingly gracious ; and Mrs, Abdy, always 
a great admirer of beauty in any shape or form, 
actually exerted herself to pay a few honeyed 
compliments on the heroism he had displayed 
in his rescue of Olivia, and her hope that he 
would nat lose sight of his little foundling, now 
that she was discovered by him. 

* * * * * ® 


““Why, Captain Dacre, you are a perfect 
knight-errant of endangered dames and dam- 
sels !” exclaimed Isabel, playfully, as she put 
down a letter that she had been reading. 

It was the following morning at breakfast, 
and the acquaintanceship between Algernon 
and the young girl had rapidly progressed 
under the influence of the evening’s music and 
moonlight stroll on the terrace, and all the ap- 
pliances of a country house in July. 

**T can only vouch for my willingness to play 
the character you assign to me,” he said, with 
a graceful bow ; “ but may I ask what induced 
its flattering application ?” 

‘“* Why, it seems that you saved the life of my 
dearest friend, Lady Alice Compton,” she re- 
plied, glancing again at the letter. ‘She gives 
me a glowing account of your heroism and her 
own danger and gratitude. Really you ought 
to take out a patent as a ‘ life preserver.’ ” 

“*T can only hope, for your sake, that I may 
never have occasion to try to merit the title on 
your behalf, Miss Abdy,” said Algernon, laugh- 
ing gayly ; ‘‘ but I really must disdain the faint- 
est shadow of such credit as Lady Alice is good 
enough to assign to me. I just caught the 
bridle of her horse, and -her own groom would 
have been quite as effective.” 

“ That will not do, Captain Dacre,” said Isabel; 
“this letter tells a very different tale. But do 
you not think Alice very pretty ?” 

“Yes, in her own style,” he replied. 

The reply was satisfactory. Isabel glanced at 
her own bright face in the glass, and felt safe 
against Lady Alice’s dark charms. 

** Lady Alice is coming down to visit us next 
week, Captain Dacre,” observed Mrs. Abdy, who 
had apparently drawn the same inference as 
Isabel from his manner. ‘ She will spend some 
days at least with us. And while she is here, 
there is to be an archery féte, and one or two 
other gayeties to enliven our dark neighborhood. 
Will you join our party? It will give us great 
pleasure, if you can spare us a few days from 
your other engagements.” 

Algernon hesitated. 

“* Ay, do, Dacre. And then you can havea 
better chance of getting acquainted with Olivia,” 
said Mr. Abdy. “She is such a strange, shy 
child, that it takes some time to understand her 
ways.” 

‘* Really, my dear, as if Captain Dacre would 
take the troubie to study the whims of such a 
child as Olivia,” said Mrs. Abdy, fretfully ; but a 
glance from her daughter stopped her. 

Isabel had a quicker insight than her mother 
into the workings of character. And she had 
discovered Algernon’s interest in the peculiari- 
ties of the foundling. 

‘*Mamma, you forget that she is a ward of 
Captain Dacre’s, of right prescriptive,” she 
said. 

** Perhaps you are right, Miss Abdy,” said Al- 
gernon, smilingly. ‘‘ At any rate, the invita- 
tion is too attractive to be declined, though I 
had intended to gointo Scotland in aday or two. 
I shall be very happy to accept your kindness, 
Mrs. Abdy.” 

‘“‘And to give me some hints in my practice, 
as a good soldier and a knight should,” ex- 
claimed Isabel. ‘‘I have set my heart on the 
bracelet, Captain Dacre, and if you have any 
charity in you, you will do your best to prevent 
its breaking with disappointment at my fail- 
ure.” 

‘Tt shows,” said Mr. Abdy, looking fondly at 
his child, ‘* what her life has been, to talk of 
breaking her heart over an archery prize—does 
it not, Captain Dacre ?” 





CHAPTER V. 

A MAGNIFICENT feudal castle was the ances- 
tral and most ancient seat of the Earl of Ashton. 
Compton Castle was indeed one of the most 
stately of the many relics of the feudal times 
which have come down to the present period in 
the northern counties of England. 

It was now two years since the castle had 
been inhabited by its lord. The last earl had 
died in Italy in ill health, after a residence 
there of a few months, and the present lord had 
only paid a hasty visit to his ancient seat soon 
after coming #0 the title; and the old house- 
steward and housekeeper, who had served the 
last earl’s father, were the sole custodians of the 
splendid castle, 

On one of the soft moonlight evenings in the 
latter end of July, this worthy pair were sitting 
in the large and comfortable apartment that had 
been the housekeeper’s room from time imme- 
morial, The table was laid with a heavy da- 
mask cloth, and on the adjoining side-table 
were glasses and decanters of as richly cut glass 
and flagons of as massive silver as might have 
graced the sideboard of the old banqueting-hall. 
Moreover, the viands that were just being re- 
moved by a comely, clean-looking lass—the 
niece and experienced attendant of Mrs. Ross 
—were of a tempting appearance and quality 
that might have suited the appetite of far more 
refined and delicate guests than the stout house- 
keeper and the stalwart north country steward, 
Mr. Woodroffe. 

‘“ And so my Lord and Lady Alice are coming 
down at last,” remarked Mrs. Ross, as she pro- 
ceeded to place sundry bottles on the table, 





and a peculiar kind of viand, of her own mak- 


ing, which she declared was an excellent sto- 
machic. ‘ Well, it will bring old times back 
again; and yet I cannot but say that it will 
seem a little sad and gloomy to see fresh faces 
where the dear young lord ought to have been, 
and others ruling where he ought to have 
reigned for many a long year,” 

‘**Well, it was God’s will, Mrs, Ross, and, 
what is more, it is nothing fresh in the family,” 
said the steward. { 

‘*No!” said Mrs. Ross, ‘for there was my 
late lord (I don’t mean Earl Bertram, but his 
father) and his brother. Why, only look—the 
young Philip, you see, goes off abroad, and is 
never heard of properly ti:l he was reported, 
by the ambassador at some place that I don’t 
remember, to be dead.” 

“Well, you were always fond of Mr. Philip, 
Mrs. Ross,” observed the steward, between the 
puffs of his favorite pipe. 

“True, Mr. Woodroffe; and no wonder. 
Dear, dear, what a mortality! Four lives in 
ten years.” 

‘** Four, Mrs. Ross ?” said the steward. 

“Why, dear me, Mr. Woodroffe, where is 
your memory gone? Wasn’t there Lord Comp- 
ton, the late young earl’s father, killed in hunt- 
ing ?—that's one. Then came the news of Mr, 
Philip’s death—that’s two. And then there 
was the old earl two years after—that’s three. 
And the young earl, last of all—which makes 
four.” , 

“Quite true, Mrs. Ross, 
usual,” 

“You may say ‘as usual,’ Mr. Woodroffe, for 
I am not often mistaken—that’s certain. Wel 
as I was going to observe, you see the title an 
estates have gone to the sister’s son of the old 
earl, and he has only got a daughter; so it 
stands to reason that they must pass a second 
time into another family, Mr. Woodroffe—once 
through the Lady Blanche, this earl’s mother, 
and now through Lady Alice, to her husband 
that may be.” 

“Let me drink to her health, and a good 
husband to her,” said the steward. 

“I’ve no objection to that, Mr. Woodroffe, for 
in course she is our lady now, and the only 
hope of the house. But still I cannot see why 
Mr. Philip could not stay at home, and marry, 
and have a son to inherit the title, in case any- 
thing happened, as it did happen to the elder 
son and his family. I never understood that 
business, Mr. Woodroffe.” 

‘Nor I, exactly, Mrs. Ross, But I have had 
my own suspicions, and report did say that he 
was in love with a lady that married—we will 
not mention names, Mrs. Russ; but you may 
guess who I mean.” 

The housekeeper looked wise and refiective 
a moment or two. 

‘* Perhaps I do; a distant relation, you mean. 
Yes, it is safest not to mention names, for, as 
folks say, the birds of the air may carry the 
matter; and you think that was the matter with 
Mr. Philip ?” 

“Yes, I do, 
sent him off.” 

“Surely, Mr. Woodroffe ; but I did fancy at 
times that my late lord did hear from him, and 
that he was not best pleased when he did.” 

‘Indeed, Mrs. Ross! that is strange,” said 
the steward. 

‘Well, all I know, Mr. Woodroffe, is that I 
once, or perhaps more than once, picked up 
little fragments of paper in my lord’s room, and 
I could take an oath that they were in Mr. 
Philip’s handwriting, though I never knew it 
for a certainty, seeing that the pieces were so 
small, that I could not tell for sure. And I al- 
ways noticed that my lord was in a very ill 
humor just then, and that his gout was worse. 
That’s my reason, Mr. Woodrofle. But the 
news of his death was no secret, anyway. It 
came like a thunder-clap, I am sure, on the 
whole house, I verily think my lord was more 
shocked than when Lord Compton was brought 
home dead.” 

‘‘ Maybe, Mrs. Ross—maybe ; and if you re- 
flect a bit, you'll see the reason. You see, 
when my Lord Compton died, the earl had got 
a fine young grandson to inherit the name, and 
also a younger son, who might marry and have 
children also. But when Mr. Philip died, and 
only that young delicate youth to be heir of all 
—then it was a blow, Mrs. Ross, and no mis- 
take.” , 

‘¢ Partly his own fault,” grumbled the woman. 
‘‘He should have let Mr. Philip have who he 
liked.” 

“But he hated that family, Mrs. Ross—he 
hated them like poison. You know there had 
been a foolish match among them—the only 
stain on any one who was even as near as they 
were to the Comptons of Compton. And my 
lord was so proud that he would never have 
run the risk of a daughter of that family being 
the mother of an Earl of Ashton; and he did 
not think Mr. Philip would have taken it to 
heart as he did.” 

The worthy couple then fell into a profound 
discussion as to the important dutiés that were 
now once more devolving on them of arrang- 
ing for the coming guests. 


You are correct, as 


Surely something strange had 





CHAPTER VI. 


CAPTAIN DACRE’s room was in a wing devoted 
to the school-room apartments on the ground 
floor, and to apartments for bachelor visitors 
alone. As he took his way up the side staircase 
that led to his bedroom, his attention was sud- 
deniy arrested by the rich tones of a feinale 
voice, singing a simple ballad, which he coon 
recognized us one of Winter’s beautiful and 
classical airs. He paused to listen. The voice 
was very fresh, and evidently untrained, but it 
gave promise of singular beauty and excellence 
—the tones were so rich and full, the notes so 
true, the taste’ and expression so correct, so 
simply natural, so heartfelt. He gently opened 
the door, and saw Olivia. The child’s back was 
turned toward the door, and she was too much 
absorbed in“her own sweet melody to hear his 


approach. 





Had any one else been in the room Algernon 
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could not have believed the evidence of his own 
senses. He could not have dreamed it possible 
that such tones could have come from those 
child lips, that such deep feeling could exist, 
and find such speaking expression in that 
cnild’s heart. 

‘““ Who teaches you, Olivia?” he said. 

‘‘My governess, Miss Lawson, docs,” she 
replied. 

Algernon laughed outright. The accent and 
the look were so exquisitely expressive of com- 
plete disbelief in Miss Lawson's powers. 

‘¢ Well,” said he, ‘we must talk about it an- 
other time. I dare say we can manage to let 
you hear what music really is some day. I 
think you have some ideas of it already,” as, 
with a kindly nod, he left the room. 

‘That child is a genius,” he thought; “pity 
she is so plain. And yet, perhaps it is better. 
She escapes the perils of beauty in her name- 
less, unprotected life. Poor child! it is difficult 
even to imagine her future—without a relative, 
without a name !” 

During his dinner toilet the young man’s 
thoughts were more occupied with the plain 
little Olivia than the beautiful Isabel. 

* ~ * * 


Lady Alice’s arrival at Albyns had been de- 
layed till the very eve of the archery jétes, in 
spite of her inclinations to the contrary. But 
ip this case she had been overruled by a power 
that even the willful heiress could not resist. 
For about the first time in her life, Alice had 
suffered from indisposition that fairly confined 
her to her own apartments, though without any 
tangible ailment. And it was not till the day 
but one before the archery fétes that she had 
regained her strength and vigor sufficiently to 
perform her, engagement to her friend. All 
seemed to favor Isabel Abdy. 

‘Alice can’t practice, mamma,” she ob- 
served ; “and I am sure of the bracelet, unless 
she wins it. But as she is unwell, I do not 
think there is much chance for her. By-the- 
by, I hope you will keep Olivia under proper 
control while our guests are here, mamma, It 
will never do for her to show off her eccentrici- 
ties before Alice and the Oakdales.” 

‘*] will do what I can,” said Mrs, Abdy ; “‘ but 
my nerves will be completely shattered. I 
shall look to yon, Isabel, to repay me for all I 
have gone through.” 

The lady closed her eyes and lay back on her 
couch. Isabel yawned, promised languidly that 
she would ‘see about it,” and left her mother 
to the enjoyment of her afternoon siesta. 

It was the morning of the following day, and 
the two girls, with Captain Dacre, had walked 
to the spot which had been set apart for the 
archery practice for a last trial of skill. Lady 
Alice had arrived. late on the previous day, but 
had declined appearing in the circle that even- 
ing on pretext of fatigue ; and, as might natu- 
rally have been supposed, Algernon had ex- 
pected to meet a pale, delicate-looking girl, on 
her appearance next miorning, instead of the 
brilliant brunette he had encountered more 
than once in the gay resorts of London fashion- 
able life ; but either Lady Alice had been play- 
ing the malade imaginaire, or the air of Albyns 
had worked magical wonders; for, when she 
appeared on the terrace, where Algernon was 
waiting, accompanied by Isabel, and both in 
outdoor costume, not a trace of languor or in- 
disposition appeared in her piquant features. 

Lady Alice placed herself eagerly in position, 
and began to try her skill. At first her arrows 
flew rather wild ; she was completely unaccus- 
tomed to the ground, and rather out of prac- 
tice during the last few weeks, but in a few 
minutes her play altered, she took a firmer 
stand, a truer aim, and the arrow rung against 
the very edge of the bull’s-eye more than once. 

“‘ Ah, Alice, that. wil! not do,” said Isabel ; 
““to miss it, though even on the verge of suc- 
cess. Now for my turn.” 

Isabel now took her friend’s place ; but either 
from want of confidence, or from overconfi- 
dence, she also failed more than once in her 
aim, and her color rose with vexation as she 
perceived the amused look in Algernon’s eyes. 

‘‘T never shot so badly !” she exclaimed, pet- 
tishly. ‘*The target must have been moved, I 
am certain, or the wind affects it. It is intoler- 
able. It is no use shqoting in this wild, aimless 
way. Let us each have a trial of skill—three 
arrows each. You first, then myself, and then 
Captain Dacre, who of course will put us both 
to shame.” 

The proposal was immediately acted upon, 
and the.bows and arrows carefully examined 
and adjusted, to give more method and cer- 
tainty to the contest. Alice laughed gayly as 
she took her stand. 

“T am sadly superstitious,” she said, ‘‘ and 
often fancy that these attempts are types of 
our future life. Do you ever have such foolish 
ideas, Captain Dacre ?” 

“ Perhaps,” he said, “‘ perhaps. At any rate, 
it is a harmless fancy, unless we turn jest into 
earnest.” 

“Oh, I like playing with edge tools,” said 
Alice ; “it gives zest and excitement to one’s 
proceedings. Come, Isabel, let us see which 
of us is to succeed in our dearest wish.” 

Isabel smiled; but there was an uneasiness 
in the look which ill responded to Alice’s play- 
ful address. 

The young heiress took her first aim: it 
struck about‘an inch from the bull’s-eye. An- 
other: it pierced side by side the first arrow. 
A third: it struck the mark, but it did not 
pierce it. Then came Isabel's turn. One— 
two—three. The arrows flew, and each, by 
some fatality, missed the mark. Only the last 
was lodged at the very side of Alice’s, but just 
below it, almost in the same hole.. Now tt was 
Algernon Dacre’s turn. His bow twanged 
strongly under his vigorous hand; then the 
arrow flew. The very first was a pledge of 
success ; it struck the bull’s-eye, but bounded 
from the mark. The second flew rather wide 
of the mark ; but the third pierced Lady Alice’s 
arrow, and carried it through the bull’s-eye 
with triumphant success. The girls looked at 
each other in silence fer a moment. 


“Well, Alice, what does that augur?” said 
Isabel, mockingly. 

Lady Alice did not reply for a moment ; then 
she said, in a subdued tone, “It augurs, at 
least, success for Captain Dacre, Isabel ; ‘but 
whether at the expense of others or not re- 
mains to be seen,” she added, looking, half 
scornfully, half inquiringly, at the young of- 
ficer, 2s he stood, bow in hand, regarding his 
work, 

‘As I before said, it is foolish to turn jest 
into earnest,” he remarked, moving from the 
spot with a forced smile, ‘It is no wonderful 
matter that an old soldier should take better 
aim than two young ladies.” 

Before Alice could reply,\the sound of the 
luncheon-bell came loud and clamorous on the 
breeze, but the truants were fain to forget their 
disputes and their theories in hastening to 
obey its summons, 





CHAPTER VII. 


THE morning of the 19th of July rose bril- 
liant and clear. Nota breeze ruffled the ten- 
derest leaves of the aspen, not a cloud shaded 
the deep clear blue of the summer sky. Cer- 
tain, steady, and unvarying as the sky of the 
southern land, was the face of the heavens on 
that English July morn. 

Algernon Dacre had paid his little ward a 
visit while waiting for the appearance of the 
rest of the party. 

‘“‘Well, Olivia, have you seen Lady Alice 
Compton yet?” he asked, as he glanced from 
the school-room window on the terrace, 

“Yes,” she replied. 

“ Do you like her 2” he continued. 

**Do you?” said the child, looking question- 
ingly in his face. 

“You little Yankee,” he laughed, “can you 
never answer one question but by another ?” 

The blood rushed over her face, but her eyes 
did not fall before his laughing gaze. 

“Tt was not that,” she said, “ only ” 

“ Only what ?” he asked. 

“It is so different,” she replied. “TI think 
Lady Alice very pretty, a great deal prettier 
than Isabel; and I think I might like her, if 
she would let me. But if you liked her, and I 
you, I should wait before I answered you.” 
‘“*You are a strange child, Olivia,” said Alger- 
non, looking earnestly at her. 

“Am I?” she said. ‘I do not know.” 
“Yes, you are,” he said; ‘but do not be 
vexed, little one. I did not mean anything 
that could offend you. If I were married, 
Olivia, and had a home, would you come and 
live with me ?” 

A lightning-like gust of emotion swept over 
the child’s face. 

* Yes, perhaps,” she said. 

‘*Why perhaps?” he asked. 
would it depend ?” 





“On what 


‘‘On your wife,” she said, steadily, ‘* Uncle 
loves me, but Mrs. Abdy does not.” 
Algernon was silent iora moment. Then he 


resumed, in a lighter tone. 

‘*T have spoken to your guardian, little one,” 
he said, “‘and he will engage a good music 
master for you. Are.you content?” he added, 
as the crimson tided over her face. 

** More than content—grateful,” she replied. 
‘“* How good you are !” 

‘*Not more than you deserve. Gooé-by, lit- 
tle one,” he said, as he hastened to join the 
party who were assembling on the terrace. 
Algernon glanced with some curiosity on the 
two young girls who were walking side by side 
on the broad walk, as he bounded from the 
window. Isabel was radiant in the full flush 
of beauty, and the consciousness of a singu- 
larly becoming toilet. The bright green of the 
archery uniform suited her fair skin and sunny 
hair to perfection. The close-fitting habit-like 
dress displayed her tall, graceful figure to the 
very utmost. And the coquettish hat, with its 
streaming white ostrich feather, completed the 
picturesque character of the tasteful uniform. 
Algernon’s eyes rested for some instants on 
the dazzling apparition. It was impossible not 
to admire, but, as he inwardly decided, very 
possible not to love that fair nymph in her sea- 
green robe. His glance traveled on to the 
Lady Alice. It was a trying ordeal for the 
Oriental-looking brunette, but she came out of 
it triumphant. That clear, creamy skin could 
scarcely dread the effect of any tint, even if 
something was taken from its beauty ; and the 
unique style of that remarkable face gave a 
character of its own to any costume that might 
be adopted. The graceful form looked pictur- 
esque in the close green habit. Her bosom was 
graced with the rarest scarlet blossoms, and a 
brilliant scarlet feather was fastened by an im- 
mense emerald in her hat. Her brilliant eyes 
flashed brightly under the jetty lashes, while 
the white teeth showed like pearls between the 
red, smiling lips. 

If Isabel looked like Undine, Alice might 
have stood for Bertalda, prepared for triumph. 
Algernon thought he had never imagined so 
lovely a pair in their opposing styles. And 
yet, the pale face of the sallow, unattractive 
Olivia rose up before him, even when those fair 
visions glittered and smiled at his side. And 
the eyes that gazed mournfully after the car- 
riage, as they dashed gayly from the door, 
haunted Algeynon Dacre far on their pleasure- 
seeking road. . 

It was a gay scene that greeted them on en- 
tering the gates of Driffield Manor. The 
wooded and verdant slopes of an extensive 
park, the glittering, shimmering water that 
sparkled like silver under the sun’s rays ; the 
grounds glowing and blooming with the rarest 
flowers, and the gay groups. 

Lady Driffield was standing in a temporary 
and shaded veranda, immediately above the 
steps that led to the mansion, to receive her 
guests. <A pretty, youthful matron, happy in a 
husband who gave her wealth and her own 
way, the two great desiderata of her rather 
shallow nature. 

“Ah, Mrs. Abdy, I have been dying to see 





your carriage drive up,” said her ladyship. 





‘They are only waiting for my fair queen of 
the bow, and for the Lady Alice. I presume I 
may address this young lady as Lord Ashton’s 
daughter?” she added, extending her hand to 
the young girl, with the winning grace she 
could assume at pleasure. ‘“ Here is a mutual 
friend of yours and mine, Lady Alice,” she con- 
tinued. “Lord Rushbrvoke has been impa- 
tiently looking for your arrival, and I promised 
him the honor of conducting you to the archery 
ground.” 

Lord Rushbrooke advanced, his heavy fea- 
tures lighted up with about the same radiance 
as the sun gives to a London fog. 

“Lady Alice,” he said, “I am enchanted to 
see you in such brilliant health and looks. May 
I have the pleasure of leading you to tri- 
umph ?” 

If the viscount had prepared the speech, as 
Alice saucily conjectured, it was a sadly useless 
labor. She quietly bowed her thanks, and took 
Algernon’s arm, saying, “‘I was engaged some 
two hours ago, Lord Rushbrooke. When will 
you learn that nothing can be gained without 
labor and activity in this world? If you had 
ridden over to Albyns, who knows what might 
have been the result ?” 

The mortified viscount gave a glance of the 
most bitter and lowering resentment at Alger- 
non Dacre. 

“He shall pay for this,” he muttered, as he 
turned sulkily away. But Lady Driffield had 
no fancy for allowing the most distinguished 
guest at her féte to be thus disgusted at its very 
outset. 

“Miss Abdy,” she said, ‘pardon me, but if 
your cavalier would consent to resign you for 
a short time, I should feel really obliged—I 
wished particularly that Lord Rushbrooke 
should take charge of one of my queens of 
the bow and arrow. He has been,so kind 
as to assist me very much in the arrangements 
for the archery.” 

Of course there was no disputing the request 
of the fair hostess of the day. And young 
Valedale resigned Isabel with what grace he 
might, and went in search of some less distin- 
guished and more willing companion for the 
hour. 

‘You know Dacre, then, Miss Abdy ?” said 
Ruskbrooke. ‘Strange, impertinent sort of 
fellow is Dacre—always was at school.” 

‘“*Then you were schoolfellows?” she asked, 
with some eagerness. 

“*Yes—oh, yes; but we were never chums, 
you see. Dacre never knew his place ; always 
expected to be equal with every one ; and you 
know, Miss Abdy, that he is but a younger son, 
and I have heard, under the rose, it is very 
doubtful that he will come in for anything.” 

By this time they had reached the archery 
ground, where the group were anxiously wait- 
ing them. The preliminary arrangements had 
already been made. The division into the two 
parties of gentlemen and lady candidates for 
the prizes was quickly completed, and in a few 
minutes the competition began. 








SWEARING IN DEPUTY MARSHALS 
FOR THE N. Y. STATE ELECTION. 
For several weeks previous to the State and 

County election in New York the metropolis 

was the scene of intense political excitement. 

Fears having been entertaired that opposition 

would be offered to a fair and orderly balloting, 

United States Marshal Sharpe received instruc- 

tions from Washington to use every power at 

his command to prevent fraudulent voting. 

On Saturday, October 29th, he appointed two 
thousand deputy marshals, and swore them to a 
faithful execution of the laws relating to elec- 
tions for representatives in Congress. The 
United States Court building in Chambers 
street was densely crowded at an early hour of 
the day, first with the throng who flocked 
thither to learn the latest intelligence regard- 
ing the enumeration of the city’s population, 
and second by the men chosen as deputy mar- 
shals, 

The chamber of the Circuit Court, having 
been placed at the disposal of Commissioner 
Davenport, was soon filled to the utmost com- 
pactness. The crowd formed in little knots, 
and discussed freely the political situation. 
Enthusiastic individuals gave the most exact 
intelligence of the force, both naval and mili- 
tary, that the United States had ordered to the 
port, and details of the Marshal's designs, sufli- 
cient to set that officer crazy at their wildness, 

The process of administering the oath was a 
very tedious one, and great confusion prevailed 
until the last of the two thousand had sworn to 
prevent corruption and illegal voting. 

The affair was regarded with silent approba- 
tion by those who were pleased at the determi- 
nation of the Government to enforce the elec- 
tion laws of Congress, while others denounced 
it as an infringement of personal rights. 








LEAVING FOR THE WAR. 


THE illustration entitled “‘ Prussian Landwehr 
Leaving for the Seat of War,” etc., depicts a 
scene that was not uncommon in Prussia at the 
outbreak of hostilities between that power and 
France. The members of the Landwelir were 
suddenly called upon to leave their families and 
occupations, and report at the headquarters of 
their regiments for duty in the fleld. The grief 
and consternation of the people were great. 
Families were broken up, and thousands who 
were happy six short months.ago are now 
steeped to the lips in poverty, often homeless— 
widows and orphans who have none to care 
for or protect them against the storms of ad- 
versity to which ‘they are exposed. The cloud 
of war may have its silver lining, but few are 
they who are permitted to see it. 








CarpINnaAL ANTONELLI recently presented a 
costly gold chain and medallion to Vinnie Ream, the 
American sculptress. 


NEWS BREVITIES. 

Froripa has gained 60,000 in ten years. 

Tur soil of Marion County, O., is valued at 
$9,186,807. 

Sr. Louis is to have a public park of three 
thousand acres. 

Iron bridges are built in Kansas cheaper 
than wooden ones. 

Tue Androscoggin River is higher now than 
at any time since June. 

Foun women were discovered among a 
body of Turco prisoners. 

Virernta has voted to furnish wooden legs 
to maimed Confederate soldiers. 

Brattieporo’ Vt., was visited by the first 
snow-flakes of the season on the 27th. 


Western Iowa has caught a grassho 
that measures an inch across oe back. pps 


Tue streets of Lafayette, Ind., are paved 
with two feet of old boots and hoopskirts, 


Tue capture of Soissons gives the Germans 
a second line ef railway from Chilons to Paris. 


Tue combined salaries of the Governor and 
Secretary of State of Michigan are only $1,800. 

For the first time in thirty years, the New 
Haven county jail is without a female prisoner. 

Tue waters of Hingman and Plymouth 
(Mass.) harbors are literally swarming with smelts, 

Axron (O.) women get their husbands 
drunk, and then prepare the corpse with a poker, 


No fewer than five persons were killed by 
cabs and omnibuses in London within a week lately. 

Tue lung disease in horses and cattle has 
made its appearance in several places in Massachu- 
setts. 


Tur United States fifty-cent piece contains 


five cents’ worth more silver than the C half- 
dollar. 
TuereE are eight stove manufacturers in 


Boston, who represent an aggregate of over $2,500,000 
capital. 

A native Kaffir preacher of the Moravians 
has translated “ Pligrim’s Progress”? in the Kaffir 
language. 


Tue Emperor’s papers reveal the fact that 
the Prince Imperial’s baptism cost a trifle over 
$180,000. 

Covineton is trying to make whisky faster 
than Cincinnati can drink it, but with poor success at 
last accounts. 


Tue proprietors of a Michigan watch fae- 
tory offer to remove to Galesburg, Ill., if that city will 
donate $100,000, 


Sr. CLoup is a total ruin, the pictures and 
tapestry all burned. The bust of Napoleon and some 
books were saved. 


Tue census of Iowa, as officially reported, 
gives that State 1,187,398 inhabitants—a gain of nearly 
100 per cent. in ten years. 


Unper the foundation of the front steps of 
be | Church, New Haven, an old tombstone has 
been found, marked 1776—S. M. 


Tue towns of Jefferson and Lancaster, 
N. H., will consume 100,000 bushels of potatoes this 
year in the manufacture of starch. 


A sate of a tract of land embracing 30,000 
acres was made in Wisconsin, some days since, at 
prices averaging forty cents per acre. 


A man in Milwaukie, engaged in the “ con- 
struction of a six-bladed horse and a leather frying- 
pan,’ was taken to a lunatic asylum. 


Jeruro is the smallest town in the United 
States that is lighted with gas. It is on the Ohio 
River and has ninety-nine inhabitants. - 


‘Tuere will be fifty-three Sundays in the 
oy 1871, the year beginning and ending on Sunday. 
t ought to be a good year and a happy one. 


At a recent sand-blast near Newfoundland, 
Morris County, N. J., a large rock, computed to weigh 
thirty tons, was thrown a distance of seventy yards. 


Tne state of affairs in France ought to give 
a prodigious stimulus to the science of ballooning, on 
which mM. Nadar and other enthusiasts have spent so 
much time and money. 


Tur Belgian authorities have cautioned the 
public against using the waters of the Meuse, which 
are poisoned by tne carcases of dead horses and other 
refuse from the battlefields, 


Tue Custom House officials at Houlton, 
Me., recently seized a flock of some five hundred 
sheep which had come “over the line,’”? some 
duty, and some “ otherwise.” 


Firty-one boys gained admittance to an en- 
tertainment at New London, Conn., on Friday even- 
ing, by climbing up the water-leads and squeezing 
through the uppermost windows. 


Some prodigious bombs. on the way to Ver- 
sailles, lately passed through Frankfort. ese mor- 
tars carry one hundred and forty pounds of powder, 
and could easily contain a small-sized man. 


A Betaran, who has been paying a visit to 
the Turcos now in custody in his country, describes 
them as passing most of their time in playing games 
of cards, which they play almost in silence, 


Tue Paris papers are no longer Paris pa- 

rs, for they are published in various different places. 

he “‘ Liberté ”’ is about to make its debut at Bordeaux, 
and the “ Patrie”” now emanates from Poitiers. 


Tis is not the first time that the Parisian 
theatres have been closed. They were closed for 
about three weeks, under similar c.rcumstances, dur- 
ing the rule of the First Republic, in September, 1792. 


In the senior class of Dartmouth College, 
numbering seventy-two, four are from India, three 
from California, one from nm, two from Illinois, 
two from Missouri, one from Michigan, one from In- 
diana, and four from Oregon. 







A FAT yous doe was killed in Warren 
County, N. J., On the banks of the Delaware, last 
week. It had been wounded by hunters on the Penn- 
sylvania and observed the river, 
as it vas dispatched with a club. 

A FER from Versailles in the Cologne 
*G ” gays: “ majority of the shops are 

, butter, milk, and meat—articles of lux- 
u s, Gettlele wine T hkve fase oe ; 
if not in excess, at in sufficient quantity. 


Accorpinc to Denver City (Col.) news- 
have co the survey of an 
canal, to oo from Platte 
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PEACE AND WAR. 
TWO AUTUMN LANDSCAPES, 
I. 


TIN yellow leaves are waving in the sun, 
Thin red leaves tremble on the garden wall, | 

A cold dew beads upon the last pale rose, 
That ere another hour will shake and fall. 


Gay past my window, heedless of next frost, | 
Flit the bright-colored wandering butterilies ; 

The stillness and the calm of Autumn time 
Upon the changing misty woodland lies. 





And on the yellowing bough of the ash tree | 
The little robin with a ruddier breast 
Sits singing now with heedless child’s delight 
Of Autumn’s soothing hours of ease and rest. | 


Peace and Content, like children hand in hand, 
Walk by the woodside through the rustling 
leaves ; 
Nature seems dreaming of the golden age, 
When joyous days but led to merrier eves. 


Il. 


Another scene, and in another land, 
A sullen sky of boding thundercloud, 

That. broods upon the long, long poplar rows, 
And gathers hill by hill within its shroud. 


Under the vineyard, torn in gaps with shot, 
Nestles a cottage, once so trim and neat ; 

But now across the shattered smoldering floor 
There are the crimson prints of trampling feet. 


And by the riven wall that’s in a flame 
There lies an old man, with his long gray hair | 
Steeped in his children’s blood. *Twas well he 
died | 





Before he saw red Murder riot there. 


And in the distance, through the sloping vines, | 
The bayonets glance, and one quick angry 
drum 
Answers a calling bugle; and a horse, 
Now riderless, flies fast from where the foe- | 
men come, 








THE WIFE’S PLOT; 


oR, 
THE PRIDE OF THE HATHER- 
LEIGHS. 


CHAPTER LI.—(CONTINUED). 


“ Lewis Hartrow,” said Mrs. Hatherleigh, as 
her voice shook with emotion, ‘“‘in seeing our 
children you and I can forgive the past and the 
dead a. the wrong done to us. My grand- 
daugh'eris your child, and your son is mine. 
Let us pardon all the mistakes and bitterness 
and revenge that sprang from pitting the poor 
against the rich, and the rich against the poor.” 

“] don’t blame the squire,” said Lewis Hart- 
row, taking her hand humbly. “I was the 
wrongdoer—and I was willing to bear the pun- 
ishment of breaking the law. What I thought 
hard was that the gentry should mislead a head- 
strong man like Job Byles, and twist his mind 
out of right and wrong. There’s many a land- 
lord little thinks the lies his keepers swear to ; 
and a lie told upon a book sweeps a man’s life 
or liberty away ; but there, I was wrong, wrong 
from the beginning, when I first ran wild on 
Hatherleigh Heath. And if my work in my 
prison hours could have paid for my wrongdo- 
ing, I should have felt contented to suffer inno- 
cently for the crime Job put on me; but they 
wouldn’t count itso. Iwas never to work it 
off all my life long, they said. But I hope, 
ma’am, you won’t count me still in your debt ; 
I hope you'll think I’ve paid for what I took, in 
sufferings and labor and prisons, and the bad 
name put on me all the years of my life. Some- 
times I’ve thought and hoped these would pay 
for the broken law. Especially I thought so 
when I was hid away in the poor home I was 
driven out of, where, in my loneliness, I shaped 
it out like, from the beginning, and fancied the 
rooms were haunted with my old self—myself a 
little child, not bad then—and myself a youth, 
growing bad, with gentle and simple and high 
and low against me, through that bad name, 
and I struggling and fighting against it and 
against them, and crying salt tears in secret 

. when I seemed most hard to careless eyes that 
looked on me with such contempt. And now J 
was home again—a wanderer, hated still, and 
hunted on the mountains like a wolf; and I 
grew angry, and said justice was with me, not 
with the world. After all I had done and suf- 
fered, my bad name and I were quits; andI 
thought that if I should die and come to Him, 
even in a prison garment, I should not be 
turned away. I did wrong, and suffered for 
it; but I suffered, too, for a wrong I never did ; 
and I hope, when the reckoning comes, this 
will be counted on my side. 

* Bear with me a moment more, ma’am,” he 
continued, “and I'll never speak of myself 
agam. I want to’tell you that I never knew, 
till she came to die, what Hester had done in 
her passion and her revenge ; she confessed it 
then, and she made me.promise to go home 
and see our boy. But even now she couldn’t 
perceive how great an evil she had done. ‘The 
Hatherleighs made you a felon,’ she said; 
‘they’ve made your son a gentleman—that’s 
just. And they hated you falsely, and they'll 
love him falsely—that’s just, too. I have not 
been cruel to their child, as they wouid ‘have 
been to mine. Would they have asked or 
heeded how the convict’s boy fared? But I 
have made their girl a lady. They have had 
the joy, too, of my boy’s childhood ; his fresh 
voice and happy face are in their memories; 
they have seen him grow up day by day, while 
I have been childless all my life. But tell him 
I. have loved him and worked for him ; he isa 
gentleman. I have worked to make him rich, 
if they discard him.’ ” 

Lewis Hartrow’s voice faltered here, and for 
an instant he was overcome, Ethel and Ralph, 





listening to his words, felt their pulses quiver 


with the same pity, and their eyes met in sym- 
pathy and love. 

“That is how Hester talked,” said Lewis, as 
he grew firm again; “and seeing she was dy- 
ing, I had not the heart to blame her, I un- 
derstood now all the sorrow of her life. Many 
is the time, seeing her sit by our wood fire si- 


| lent, I've said, * Hester, who are your thoughts 
| with 


in the old home? ‘With our child, 
Léwis,’ she’d answer, with a steadfast look in 
her eyes, as if she were gazing far away at 
something I could not see. ‘But she is well 
cared for,’ I'd say. ‘ Your brother will make 
hei a good woman.’ Then I’ve seen the tears 
rol] down her cheeks like silent rain, and she'd 
rise up suddenly, and leave me alone. Some- 
times she said to me, half laughing, ‘I don’t 
care for girls, Lewis. Let us make believe that 
our child is a boy, and talk about what a grand 
gentleman he'll be one day. Ah! he'll cleur 
the Hartrow name. No one will throw a bad 
word upon you at Hatherleigh, when he is a 
man.’ Latterly, as she grew weak, she talked 
like this so often that, when she told the truth 
on her death-bed, I was not so frightened at it 
as I might have been; and, when I had buried 
her, I kept my word. I came home to see my 
boy’s face, not thinking any one would know 
me again at Hatherleigh. You remember how 
Job Byles recognized me, and, like a. hound, 
hunted me down ; and it was a near miss that 
night that my own son and I had not come to 
blows.” 

Father and son clasped hands here, Ralph 
saying with a gmile, ‘‘And Ethel saved us, as 
she always did.” 

“She came between us like an angel, as it 
seemed to me,” said Lewis, “to stay our anger 
and hold back our hands.” 

‘You both speak of me more kindly than I 
deserve,” said Ethel, as a swift blush flashed 
across her face. ‘I have done little for you, 
father, and nothing for Ralph. It was Augus- 


| ta’s kind courage that night that saved you.” 


“ Shall I tell you what she did for me, Ralph ?” 
asked Lewis Hartrow. ‘When I had made my 
confe-sion to Captain Hatherleigh, and he and 
I parted forever, I told him he might marry my 
son to whom he would, but I would only give 
away my daughter myself. I was willing to 
give her to Ralph, if they loved each other ; 
but I could not part with her while my life was 
sinking from me. ‘ We cannot change children 
now,’ I said; ‘it is too late ; you must leave 
me the girl till I die.? ‘And you must leave 
me my son,’ he cried ; ‘the boy is the very core 
of my heart.’ Then I made him promise to let 
Ethel come to my poor bed to close my eyes. 
This is the promise that he and she both kept, 
Ralph, on the day that saw her your wife. It 
was to come to your father, lad, that she quitted 
her husband, though she left you thinking il] 
of her, and she knewit. But I seemed near 
death then, and never believed I should see 
your face again in joy. Ralph, she came to me 
when I was sick and in prison, though I know 
how her heart yearned to have a kind word 
from you, and though all her joy was with you, 
and she found with me only sorrow and shame. 
This was the part she chose, lad, when she 
might have had honor and happiness; and I 
don’t think she’ll make a worse wife to you for 
that last kindness to Lewis Hartrow.” 

* Come, come,” interposed Mrs. Hatherleigh, 
‘‘T do not think it is fair to talk so much of 
Ethel to her face. See what a blushing, rosy 
face you have changed it to, Lewis! And as 
for yourself, you are still weak and weary ; you 
must take some rest now.” 

*“T never want to take rest when I’m prais- 
ing her,” said Lewis. ‘I saw her first in my 
old home, praying with my poor old grandfa- 
ther—tending him dutifully, as she has-since 





tended me. And to think she should be a Ha- 
therleigh—one of those who hated me, and 


whom I hated—that seemed a miracle to me! 
But the first sound of her voice brought my 
heart to my lips, and I love all the Hatherleighs 
for her sake.” 

The fever in his wan face, the tears in his 
haggard eyes, showed how ill he was able to 
bear this long excitement ; and laying her hand 
lightly on his arm, Mrs. Hatherleigh led him 
away, and closed the door softly on Ethel and 
falph. Then the love burning in his heart so 
long burst forth in words, and the kiss he ga- 
thered from Ethel’s lips had a world of tender- 
ness and forgiveness in its pure pressure. 





CHAPTER LII. 

DEFEATED, desperate, raging, Ephraim Byles 
rushed through Hatherleigh Park and the wood 
beyond, with the rain beating against his yellow 
face, and dripping on him from bough and leaf. 
Chill, persistent, steady, the outpour of the 
clouds seemed ceaseless and cruel as a flood as 
it caught him on.the open heath, and drenched 
him to the shivering bones; but it never stop- 
ped him for an instant in hiscourse. Flight 
and revenge were the fixed purposes of his 


wretched mind, and bent on these he dashed 


onward, running like a hunted beast, 

Some deeds of .villainy were in his power 
still. He could half ruin Lina Spence and this 
young upstart whom she called her son, if he 
could but reach the office, and lay his hands on 
bonds and shares and other properties lying 
there in safes of which he had the keys; and 
surely he had time for this. They did not mean 
in very deed to arrest him for the concealment 
of the will. Noj;.he knew what their intentions 
were: they would ruin and disgrace him by 
other ways, and in a week from this there 


‘would not be a man in Coryton who would 
give’him his hand. Did they think he was go- 


ing to wait here, like a fool, to be pointed and 
hissed at, and sink into a beggar? No, there 
was a little cunning left still in his plotting 
brain; he knew a way to revenge and enrich 
himseif at one blow, and he would strike it, 
and escape with a lurking triumph in his flight, 
of which they would not dream. Money an- 
swered all things ; and, having this with him, 
he could make a home beneath a pleasanter 
sky, and find enjoyment still. The convict’s 





son, Ralph Hartrow, should yet own he had 
bought his victory dear; and if they ever met, 
at least he would never smile in his face again 
as he had done to-day. And now, as the vision 
rose before his blinking eyes of the fair heritage 
and the fair wife Ralph had won, he ground his 
teeth and clinched his hands, and ran on 
through the darkness and the flood with a fire 
in his heart which all the rains of heaven could 
not quench, 
% * * % . 


“Ts that Ralph at last?” said Lina, eagerly ; 
and lifting her wan face from her cushions, she 
turned her gaze with feverish longing toward 
the open door, 

Then a menacing figure, with a stealthy step, 
crept forward, and Lina’s wide-extended eyes 
fell in terror on the face of Ephraim Byles. 
There was something in his look so terrible, so 
hideous and threatening, that the frightened 
woman would have screamed aloud, if, quick 
as lightning, he had not thrust forth his yellow 
hand, and spread it on her lips. 

‘“*You had better be silent,” he said, in that 
hissing voice of his. ‘The time is gone by 
when any talk between me and you can hinder 
harm.” 

“Let me go!” gasped the unhappy Lina, 
shrinking from his horrible touch. ‘* How dare 
you put your hand upon me?” 

‘ What, not to wish you good-by?” asked 
Byles, with a hideous leer. ‘I leave Coryton 
to-night forever ; only I could scarcely go with- 
out wishing such an old friend as you long life 
and happiness to enjoy your success.” 

The heartbroken woman, whose last joy on 
earth was gone down into the grave of her hus- 
band, covered her face with her hands, and 
shivered from head to foot. 

“The captain was killed off rather sudden,” 
said Byles, in a gloating way, ‘‘and I don’t sup- 
pose his interview with Lewis Hartrow made 
death any easier. How is the old man, Mr. 
Spence ?” ; 

“Isn't he here ?” cried Lina, looking wildly 
around, and missing for the first time her fa- 
ther’s shrunken figure from his large armchair. 

‘Well, no,” said Byles, slowly rubbing his 
hands and smiling; “the fact is, he is down at 
the office.” 

“And who decoyed him there? What vil- 
lainy is this ?—is it your doing?” exclaimed 
Lina, hurriedly. “ 'lave you no pity, that you 
seek to harm a poor, weak old man ?” 

She stretched out her hand toward the bell, 
but Epbraim thrust her back with a threaten- 
ing gesture. 

“T sha’n’t touch him or hurt him,” he said. 
“He is mighty busy among his papers, and he 
is safe enough ; he is locked in, and I have the 
key here.” 

Still frightened and doubtful, and suspicious 
of his purpose, Lina glanced.at this ogre of her 
dreams shrinkingly. 

“T don’t think you would hurt my poor fa- 
ther,” she said, in her pretty small voice ; 
‘“‘even you could scarcely be so cruel as that.” 

“Dear me, no,” burst out Ephraim with a 
laugh. “I should as soon think of hurting the 
old patriarch. I mean to wish him good-by, 
too. Iwouldn’t go away without a word or two 
with the ancient patriarch for half the world.” 
But here the ugly assumption of mirth he put 
on failed him, and he broke forth into accents 
of rage. ‘‘ How dare he follow me about and 
betray" me ?— the treacherous old spy! Ill 
teach him to set traps for me !” 

“Give me the key of the office, Mr. Byles,” 
interposed Lina, uneasily. ‘‘I want to send for 
my father. I never knew him to wander down 
to the office so late as this.” 

* You had better send for him soon,” retorted 
Byles, and stooping, he whispered a moment in 
her ear, while Lina, starting up wildly, gazed 
at him in speechless amaze and horror. 

“*You cannot mean that?” she faltered, ina 
ghastly whisper. 

‘“*T mean that, and more,” he answered, be- 
tween his set teeth. ‘Now your husband is 
dead, you care little about ruining yourself, but 
you sha’n’t ruin me without paying forit. Did 
you think I should tamely submit to see Hart- 
row’s son triumph over me—tamely see him 
take the fortune I’ve been striving for all my 
life—tamely see him the husband of the only 
woman I have ever cared for since your false 
face deceived me? No, no! a million times 
no! Icanreach his heart through you, and I 
mean to reach it, and pierce him yet.” 

Lina had listened with parted lips and wide- 
open eyes, and face blanched to the hue of 
death, and now, rushing past him, with a sud- 
den strength she sprang to the door, shrieking 
“Fire!” with one piercing scream. But the 
wild word was scarcely uttered when some- 
thing hidden in Ephraim’s hideous hand flashed 
before her shrinking eyes ; then it struck her a 
deep, fierce stroke, and even before a cry could 
ring forth from her white lips, she fell at his 
feet, and without a look, he sprang to the win- 
dow, opened it, and fled away. 

* * * * * 


Lina was senseless when the servants found 
her; but she rallied with the aid they gave, and 
asked for Ralph and Ethel. Something was on 
her mind, she said vaguely, but with a strange 
terror she could not remember what it was. 

Swift messengers rode to Hatherleigh, and 
brought her children to her side. Then, as 
Ralph knelt down, she put her thin hand upon 
his head, and looked wistfully at Ethel’s tearful 
face. 

“Love her dearly, Ralph,” she said. ‘ Give 
her all the love that we have never given her; 
her own kindred and her father loved you to 
the death, and I, her mother, forsook her. I 
only saw her baby face in dreams reproaching 
me, as it went down into the waves ; and when 
at last I knew she was living. I feared to see 
her; and when we met I only cared for my- 
self; I only thought of you and my husband— 
not of her. I made her. promise to force the 


Hatherleighs to keep silent, and she flung her- 
self into the breach between me and them, and 
saved me from the shame,and agony they would 
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have flung upon me. Oh, Ralph! Ralph! I 
could not have lived a moment under my hus- 
band’s hate. She shielded me from it, and 
bore all your doubt for my sake. Love her 
dearly for it—love her dearly !” 

Unable to say more, Lina closed her eyes, 
and Ralph, bending over her, kissed her with 
sobs and tears, 

‘Don’t grieve for me,” she signed, faintly, 
““What have I live for but shame and sorrow 
and remorse? But you are glad [ am not so 
wicked as that dreadful man made you think, 
Ralph, you are glad of that. It was better to 
know the truth than to think that, dear,” and 
she stroked his face with her sniall, trembling 
hand. ‘You see I was selfish to the end. [ 
made them tell you when I felt you were hating 
me. I’ve been selfish all my life; but now that 
I am struck at last, perhaps God will forgive 
me. You don’t hate me still, Ralph, for my 
wickedness, do you?” And once more her wan 
hand rested on his head. 

‘“‘ Hate you, mother !—hate you!” faltered 
Ralph. “Do not break my heart with such 
cruel words. I have always loved you ; I love 
you still.” 

“And do you forgive me too?” said Lina, 
stretching her trembling hand to Ethel— you 
who have had to suffer for us all ?” 

“T have not suffered,” answered Ethel, 
gently. “Do not think of me with grief or 
remorse—there is no need. All the world has 
been good and kind to me.” 

‘*No, no; the goodness and the kindness 
have been yours,” faltered Lina, wistfully. * It 
is you who have changed the rich man’s con- 
tempt, and the poor man’s hate, into love ; it is 
you who have taught my small, light soul how 
ugly a thing is revenge, how beautiful is par- 
don. Merciful God! give it to me, and let me 
see my husband’s face again in peace.” 

She wept a little silently, and closed her 
eyes in weakness. But in this short moment’s 
rest some dreadful memory swept across her 
brain, flushing her marble face with a sudden 
fever. 

‘*My father! my dear old pater!” she cried, 
wildly. ‘Save him, Ralph; he’ll perish ; that 
vile murderer said it !” 

Was this only a fevered raving, or was it 
true? They could not tell, but they soothed 
her, sending messengers on every side to 
search for Mr. Spence, while she, fading away 
gently, murmured his name constantly, with 
voice and sense growing fainter and fainter. 
At length, as with a sudden gleam of memory, 
her sinking eyes lighted up, her white lips ut- 
tered the word “fire” in clear accents, and 
her fingers closed over Ralph’s, imploringly. 
Then, as he caught her meaning, he leaned 
over her with blanching cheek. 

“You allude to some dreadful threat of the 
villain Byles?” he said. “Try to tell me 
what.” 

“The key! the key!” said Lina, faintly. 
‘Save him !” 

Sne pointed to the floor, and searching there, 
they found the key which Ephraim in his flight 
had dropped. 

“It is the key of the office,” said Ralph, 
with a horrible tear clutching his heart. ‘ Do 
you mean I must seek my grandfather there ? 
Do you wish me to go myself ?” 

An instant lighting up of Lina’s dying eyes, 
and a pressure of her hand answered him, and 
resigning his place to Ethel, Ralph with a beat- 
ing heart rushed into the open air. 

It seemed an hour, though the time was 
scarcely minutes, till he reached the office, and 
turned the key in the massive door. Then a 
cloud of smoke rolled toward him through the 
long gusty passage, and a tongue of flame shot 
up the narrow stairs. The people who had 
followed him uttered a cry, and started back ; 
but Ralph dashed onward, calling loudly on 
Mr. Spence. 

There was a moment of ghastly silence, thena 
firm voice answered him from out the smoke : 

‘Tam safe! But you cannot reach me. I 
have taken refuge in an upper room. Fetch 
mealadder. That villain Byles has set fire to 
the house !” 

Ralph never stopped to wonder at the reason 
and firmness which spoke in Mr. Spence’s 
voice ; he called to the gathering crowd for 
ladders and for help. 

The opening of the door had lighted the 
smoldeiing fire into flames, which poured 
forth from the lower rooms, driving Ralph 
again into the street ; but in a. minute more 
his strong hand was on the ladder, and he was 
the first to mount and spring into the room 
above. Mr. Spence was here, with ledgers, 
books and papers piled around him. 

**T have saved these,” he said, quite calmly. 
‘“T woke up as from a dream when I saw that 
rascal robbing the safe and cash-box, and de- 
liberately setting fire to books and papers all 
around. I might have got away before, but I 
would not lose deeds and bonds given to me in 
trust.” 

Ralph caught the old man by the hand in 
amaze and momentary joy. He saw that, asa 
sudden shock had overturned his reason, a 
shock had brought it back—alas ! only to suffer 
more. 

“Come away !” he said. 
once !” 

“*T'll see those deeds and ledgers safe first, 
my boy. I. have worked hard to save them. 
I was just going to throw them from the win- 
dow, when you came.” 

“Let others save them, grandfather. My 
mother asks for you—she is dying !” 

* * * * 


“Save yourself at 


« 

“My pater—my dear old pater!” said Lina, 
with sudden strength, as her’dying face bright- 
ened with a greatjoy. ‘Has God given me 
the happiness to see you safe? Ah! nowlIam 
glad to die, and go to Ralph. You don't hate 
me, pater? You don’t hate your wicked 
daughter, do you?. Ethel, take care of my 
poor old father.. You won’t cheat him as I did ? 
But I only thought te please him—I didn’t think 
of the sin, you know. 1am a poor, little weak 
thing, without much sense ; but I believe they 
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loved me. 
and Ralph. 


Yes, they loved me, dear old pater 
And you won’t hate me when I am 
gone. Put ‘Pardon’ on my gravestone, and 
pray God not to ask from the light leaf the 
strength of the stout tree, Dear old pater, 
dear old pater—safe! safe! Byles has not 
hurt him—only me struck down ; and I deserve 


to go. God blessyou all! I am going toleave 
you. Don’t bury me with the Hatherleighs—I 


shall be afraid—they hate me so. Such pride, 
you know, pater. Iam not good enough fora 
county family, dead or living. But I loved 
Ralph—I loved him dearly—dearly.” 

These were ber last words, though she lived 
an hour after this, and smiled upon them often, 
passing away so softly that Ralph and Ethel 
could scarce say upon whom her last smile fell, 
but Mr, Spence knew it was given to him, and 
so wag the last light touch of her little fra- 
gile hand, 

For the last two hours of her life a silent 
figure in mourning weeds had sat by her 
bedside weeping. But now she rose and fell 
upon her knees, 

‘God pardon her and me !” she said, kissing 
her dead face, 

‘Let her be!” cried her father, jealously. 
“That kiss, given her on her wedding-day, 
Mrs. Hatherleigh, would have saved all this 
sorrow ; now it is a sacrilege.” 

‘This is her new marriage-day,” said Ethel, 
drawing him tenderly away. ‘* Her husband’s 
mother kisses her for her second bridal.” 

* 7 * * * 

Far and wide the country was scoured for 
the murderer ; far and wide the telegraph sped 
its message, telling of his flight; and trains 
were searched and stations watched in vain. 
Meanwhile the rain poured down all day, as it 
had poured that night, and the river rose and 
filled its banks to their wooded tops. 

Shut in by stress of weather from their some- 
what distant neighbors, and secretly guarded 
from gossips by the police, the old trapper and 
his daughters knew nothing of what had hap- 
pened, . They knew only that Ephraim had been 
inquired for in the morning, and they had an- 
swered he had not returned all night. 

Toward sunset the old trapper, wearying of 
his work indoors—where his fear of Ephraim 
had kept him more than the rain—took a new 
gin beneath his arm, and sallied forth with his 
thin face set toward the Tors. Seeing him go 
down the valley, not toward the town where 
he would hear the dreadful news, the watchers 
let him go on his way unmolested. Whistling a 
doleful tune, old Job trudged on by the river’s 
brink, looking down on the troubled water. 
But soon his steps slackened, and by the pool 
where his slippery enemy the otter was sup- 
posed to dwell .he stopped and pondered. 

* Dashed if this isn’t the finest weather in the 
world for otters,” he said, thoughtfully. “I’m 
afeerd it’s poor weather for Ephrum, though, 
and for all runaways and tramps. It was a 
whisht thing for a father to split upon his son. 
But why did he bury his prey like a varmint? 
I was forced to speak. Well, I won't study 
over it; he’s got away safe for sartain; he’s 
cute enough for that.” 

Here he knelt down in the high, drenched 
grass, and plunged his hands deep into the 
water, raising them again in a second with a 
puzzled look on his dry, shriveled face, 

**Darned if the spring of the trap ain’t down! 
I’ve got thic otter at last. Here, Kezia, Je- 
mima, Happy! I've catched thic otter. Come 
and see *un.” 

Down went his brown hands again into the 
deep river, and a stranger look still flashed 
white over his weatherbeaten face. 

“Tt’'s a heavier varmint than a otter,” he 
said, in a low voice. 

Yes, it was the heaviest, wickedest ‘ var- 
mint” he had ever caught yet. It was the 
dead face of his son, Ephraim, which he lifted 
up to the surface of the water, as by main force 
he dragged the gin upward, letting it go again 
with a loud crysas he saw its ghastly burden. 

Caught by his red, wicked hand in the strong 
spring, there he lay drowned and dead, a 
ghastly object for the rain to fall on softly, and 
the shadow of the Tors to fail down on darkly. 
His breast-pocket was full of money, and of pa- 
pers and bonds that would have brought him 
money; but a step or two astray on the dark 
road and one slip of the foot had swept him 
down to death. Perhaps he had struggled hard 
for life, and seized the trap, thinking he had 
caught at a sudden help ; but then the spring 
snapped and closed, and his cruel hand being 
held within its vice, he died, as he had lived, 
like the lowest creature that crawls and thieves. 
His plans were well laid—he had thought the 
burning down of the office would account for 
the loss of all money and papers, as well as for 
Mr. Spence’s death; and this unhappy gentle- 
man’s mental state would have mace the whole 
world deem him the incendiary. Doubtless he 
had not meant to murder Lina—he was too 
cunning to dream of such a deed ; it was one of 
those sudden crimes to which evil men seem 
led unwittingly at times, when they fancy them- 
selves most safe and most deliberate in their 
purpose of self-preservation. 





CHAPTER LIII., AND LAST, 


“ DuFFER married!” exclaimed Milly. ‘Well, 
that is more extraordinary than anything you 
have told me yet.” ; 

“But it is pleasanter news, I think, Milly, 
than the rest. At all events, I was very glad to 
hear of it,” said Lord Brimblecombe, bending 
down to look in Milly’s face. 

Milly forthwith stooped down, under pretense 
of gathering a branch of laurustinus drenched 
with rain, whose drops ran over her pretty rosy 
fingers like little rills of jewels, catching the 
light. . 

‘“‘ Glad, were you ?” she said, shyly. ‘Now, 
I can’t imagine why you should be glad at poor 
simple Duffer’s getting married. I think I am 
the qne who ought to be glad.” 

“ And why you, Milly ?” he asked, 

“Because his love-suit to me, which was as 





long and as disagreeable as a siege, is over at 
last.” 

“That is exactly the reason why I am glad, 
too, Milly ; and once more he bent down, and 
met a quick glance shot from Milly’s eyes, half 
in fear, half in joy. 

“Perhaps you are pleased, too, that Ethel is 
married,” she said, plucking at the laurustinus 
with pink finger-tips, 

“Yes, I am very pleased. I have been your 
cousin’s confidant and friend a long while.” 

‘* Have you indeed ?” she said, and the pluck- 
ing of the laurustinus grew a little savage. 

“You know, Milly, I met her three or four 
years ago in Rome.” 

** Ah, I know all about that,” interposed Milly, 
with a blush flying from one little ear to the 
other. 

“Not quite all, I think,” he said, gravely. 
“T want to tell you, Milly, that I went to see 
her by my aunt Augusta’s wish, and with ex- 
press orders from her to fall in love with her 
forthwith.” 

‘*Which you did,” observed Milly, demurely, 
and down went the poor decapitated flower on 
the path. 

“ Which I did,” returned Lord Brimblecombe. 
““Tt would be dishonest to say I did not, and it 
would be equally dishonest to say I loved her 
with a real love.” Fe 

Milly's eyes flashed on him curiously, and she 
walked on with a quicker step. 

‘*T was very young,” continued Arthur, a lit- 
tle nervously, ‘‘and the halo of romance around 
Ethel dazzled me. Having heard from my aunt 
who she really was, I naturally felt a great in- 
terest in her, and I mistook this interest for a 
deeper feeling. You must bear in mind, too, 
Milly,” he added, laughing, ‘that being a youth 
of an amiable disposition, I was unwilling to dis- 
appoint your mother and all my family in their 
laudable desire to see the Hatherleigh and the 
Coryton estates made one; so I was rather 
ready to fancy myself in love. And you can 
imagine that the fascination and self-importance 
of a secret helped to add to my self-deception.” 

“So it was a deception ?” said Miliy, opening 
her eyes wide. 

“A deception at which I wondered very 
much when I got to Coryton,” he said. And 
somehow Milly’s hand and the broken stalk oj 
laurustinus were in his hand now. ‘But it 
was not socruel a deception, Milly, as one 
other which sprang up in my blundering 
mind.” 

“Dear me!” returned Milly; and a smile 
peeped out from the corner of her mouth, then 
retired demurely in a little dimple, and vanished. 
‘“*What a self-deceptive mind you seem to 
have !” 

“Ts it a self-deception, Milly, to think—to 
hope ed 

But he did not finish his speech in words, for 
Milly’s face, like a flushed rose, dropped sud- 
denly on her hands, and lifting it, he took his 
answer from her ripe lips. 

+ ” * * * * 

Is there anything more totell? Yes, Ethel 
never lived at Hatherleigh, never took that 
ancient name, nor claimed that old accumulated 
wealth, With her full concurrence and consent, 
Ralph declined to fulfill the conditions of the 
will, preferring to keep his own name, and 
choosing, as she had chosen, to cast in his lot 
with Lewis Hartrow. Through years of hard 
toil he and Hester had built up a fortune in the 
New World, as great as that inheritance 
in the Old, whose traditions, prejudices, and 
pride had caused such bitterness. It was a for- 
tune, not of idleness, but of work, and this 
Lewis entreated them to share, saying it would 
be hard indeed if they forced him to return 
childless to his home. 

They did not—they sailed for Australia with 
him and Mr. Spence, about three months after 
Lina’s death. 

Mrs. Hatherleigh was left alone in the old 
mansion. She was silent and uncomplaining ; 
but it was easy to see, by one glance on ber 
worn face, that her last hold to this world had 
perished. She did not live long ; she left Hath- 
erleigh to her son Ernest, and after him to his 
eldest daughter. But long before this inherit- 
ance fell to Augusta, she had outraged all the 
fashionable proprieties by earning her own 
living as an authoress of some repute ; and be- 
ing independént, she wrote to Philip Dalton and 
told him she was on equal terms with him. He 
was avery .onely man now, and he knew Au- 
gusta loved him. He was not too proud to take 
her, though once he would not have believed 
that a husband could be happy with a wife un- 
less she was dependent on him, and he had the 
power tosneer at her for that very dependence, 
and could give himself the pleasure of being 
cynical over her bills and his money. 

If spirits can Jook down on this earth, poor 
Lina’s must have smiled sadly when she saw the 
children of her forsaken lover playing in the 
glades of Hatherleigh. 

The old trapper lived a year or two with an 
odd bewilderment on his mind respecting 
gentry and -poachers, otters, varmints, and 
ghosts. He could never understand how Eph- 
raim’s name got carved on the old Druid altar. 
He had a lurking fear it was done by the ‘old 
catamaran,” who held his son shut up here till 
the Last Day. Thus the place had such a 
ghostly fascination for him, that he mounted 
the Tors constantly, and sat himsel: down 
among the Seven Sisters to gaze at the big word 
—EPHRAIM. 

Wandering hither one dull, sultry evening in 
summer, he never returned again, and his 
daughters, who had sat waiting for him long 
into the night in vain, grew anxious, and went 
up to his lonely haunt to seek for him. He was 
lying among the Seven Altars dead, their weird 
shadows around him on the heath, and the 
moonlight shining down peacefully on his cold 
face. One sinewy hand lay beneath his head ; 
the other, the right hand, that had drawn his 
drowned son from the river, was stretched 
across the mossy stone, on which the white let- 
ters, ‘‘ Ephraim,” glittered ghostly in the dark- 
ness. 





The two fallen blocks are called Ephraim and 
Job to this day, and the story of their lives and 
deaths heightens the gloom of the mighty Tors; 
and over all the wild and solitary va!ley there 
hovers a weird and haunted aspect, which 
threws a deeper shadow than of old upon the 
Seven Sisters. 

THE END. 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES AND GOSSIP. 
Canpon in a state of white heat is the cause 
of luminosity of ail ordinary fames. 


Prorzsson Verrimt, of New Haven, has 
just returned from an expedition to the Bay of Fundy. 
The greatest depth encountered in dredging, even as 
far as fifty miles from the coast, was not beyond 120 
fathoms. Very large collections were made, many 
rare, and about sixty new pieces were discovered. 


THERE has just been started in the city of Bal- 
timore a society of fifty members, called ‘‘The Mary- 
land Academy of Sciences.’’ It is intended to pay 
special attention to microscopy. The principal offi- 
cers are Philip T. Tyson, President ; John G, Morris, 
Vice-President ; Edwin A. Dalrymple, Corresponding 
Secretary. 


Ir is said that the following device, which 
has recently been used at the Lewiston (Me.) Mills, 
greatly economizes fuel. The coal to be burned is 
ground fo a fine dust, which, together with air enough 
to produce instantaneous combustion, is carried by a 
blower into the furnace where it is to be used. The 
coal-dust leaps into flame like a flake of powder. It 
is claimed that this device saves thirty-three per cent. 
of the expense of making steam, and besides that, the 
steam can be generated in one-half the time needed 
when ordinary fuel is used in the ordinary way. 


An artesian well has been sunk at St. Louis 
to the enormous depth of 3,843 feet. The strata pene- 
trated consisted in the aggregate of 63 feet of clay, 6 
feet of coal, 380 feet of shales, 2,725 feet of limestone, 
and 620 feet of sandstone,, At the depth of 3,029 feet 
the first observation of temperature was taken, and 
the reading of the thermometer was 107 deg. F. The 
temperatures registered at lower depths, the deepest 
being 800 1eet lower, were all, strange to say, some- 
what lower than this, a circumstance which is all the 
more remarkable because the pressure (which tends 
to make the reading higher) must have increased 
with the depth. At the bottom, or rather at 3,837 
feet, being 634 feet from the botiom, the temperature 
indicated was 105 deg. 


Tue cultivation of the cinchona (quinine) 
tree in India has proved succersful. In the English 
hill settlement at Darjeeling, in the Himalayas, last 
year 5,000 pounds of bark were sent to London from 
cinchona trees planted in 1862 on one plantation, 
Tea produced, in 1869, 1,319,743 pounds from 10,769 
acres of hill land formerly said and reputed to be 
worthless, and unsuited to give a return to English. 
men. We shall now hear of Indian bark as well as 
Peruvian. The cinchona trees are taking well in Ja- 
maica. Experiments on the culture of American 
tobacco in India are being made by the Maharajah of 
Burchwan in Midnapore and Cuttack. The last year’s 
experiments with seeds from James River, Virginia, 
were very successful. 








THE FOURTEEN SIEGES OF PARIS. 

Tax French correspondent of the Evening 
Post writes from Rouen, whither he has been forced 
to go from Paris : 

“The French capital is standing its fourteenth siege, 
according to a paper published in the Volontaire under 
the title ‘ Fluctuat nec Mergitur.’ 

‘“‘The first of these on record was in the year 53 B.C., 
when Lutetia, then confined to an island in the Seine, 
was attacked by the Roman Consul Labienus, and the 
inhabitants, abandoning the defense of the town, 
burned their houses and retired to the neighboring 
hills, where they were finally vanquished by the supe- 
rior tactics of the legions. 

“In A.D, 463, Childeric I., son of Meroveno, drove 
out the Romans, after an obstinate siege. 

“In 845 the city was taken and pillaged by the Nor- 
mans, enticed thither by the riches of the capital. 

“In 856 they again attacked Paris, which was burned 
by its inhabitants. 

“Five years later there was another incursion by 
the freebooters, who, however, found nothing worth 
taking. 

“ After this, the Parisians decided upon fortifying 
their town, but before the walls were completed, thirty 
thousand Normans encamped before them. The citi- 
zens, however, defended themselves manfully for 
more than a year, and the invaders were about to 
raise the siege, when Charles the First hoisted a white 
flag and capitulated, signing a disgraceful peace which 
cost him his throne. . 

‘In 1358 the Dauphin laid siege to the town, but 
was unsuccessful, as was the King of England in 
1359. 

‘*In 1420 the English took Paris by assault, and held 
it for sixteen years. During this time it was attacked, 
in 1427, by Charles VII., who was repulsed by the gar- 
rison. / 

“In 1462 the Duke of Burgundy ravaged the country 
up to the very walls. 

“Yn 1464 the Count of Charolais invested the city, 
and was defeated in several assaults, Alike unsuc- 
cessful was the army of Charles V, in 1536, 

“Under Henry II. and Henry LV. the city sustained 
an ever memorable siege, capitulating, however, to 
the soldier of Navarre, after he had abjured Protest- 
antism. 

“Lastly, in 1814, it was given up, after a brief but 
gallant defense, to the allies. Then, as in every pre- 
ceding instance, treason had much to do with the sur- 
render of the capital; and this treason seems tc have 
been confined exclusively to the middle and upper 
classes, who contended with each other for the honor 
of paying court and homage to the conquerors, The 
papers of 1814 tell of the gallantry of the workmen 
and students at the Barriere de Clichy, and of their 
sad silence as the foreigners marched in triumph 
through the streets; but they also tell how ribbons 
and flowers were showered down upon them in the 
wealihy quarters of the town, and how the women 
ran forward to kiss the hussars and Cossacks.” 








Cuatrrs.— There is*no doubt (says an English 
journalis!) that the form of chair in which Englishmen 
uncomfortably sit is capable of considerable improve- 
ment. In nearly every house there are one or two 
“easy? chairs, which implies that all the rest are un- 
easy. This should not be ; and it is hoped that, at the 
Exhibition of 1871, chairmakers will try their skin, 
and show an easy chair capable of universal use, both 
as regards cost and formation. In order to give sup- 
port to the back of a sitter, the chair should be con- 
vex, not concave, as now made, To sit comfortably, 
one has now to fill up fa concavity of a chair with a 





cushion. Here, the idea of the form of chair 
wanted. 
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PERSONAL AND GENERAL, 
Ristort thinks of going to California. + 


ALexaNDER Domas is recovering from his 
illness. 


Dr. Vancrroop, Professor of Roman Law 
at the Heidelberg University, died October 11, aged 
sixty-two, 

‘Tney are preparing to receive Bishop Henni 
in Milwaukie. 

Miss Ciara Barton is looking after the 
wounded at Strasbourg. 


Tue Prince Imperial of Japan is taking 
piano lessons of a Yankee. 


Pierre Jutes Barocue, formerly French 
Minister of Justice, is dead. 


Epwarp A. Potvarp. author and journalist, 
is seriously ill at Lynchburg, Va. 


Von Motrtkr, the genius of the Prussian 
victories, has been created a count. 


Miss Jennie Conts has established a elub- 
room for the working-girls of Boston. 


Kina Victor Emmanvet will enter Rome on 
the 15th. He will occupy the Barberini Palace. 


Govnop, his wife and two children, are liy- 
ing in the suburbs of London in the utmost privacy. 


‘Tne remains of General Lee will rest per- 
mene the chapel designed and erected by him- 
self, 


Prince Portenac, one of Garibaldi’s offi- 
cers, was formerly a brigadier in the Confederate 
army. 

Proressor Hammonp is the newly-elected 
ceases of the State Historical Society of Iowa City 
owa. 


Governor Atcorn, of Mississippi, has, it is 
pamarteetirey asserted, become a convert to Cathol- 
icism. 


Anna Cora Mowatt Ritcuie was a Swe- 
Geeuye, and a firm believer in spiritual manifest- 
ations. 


Tue son of Count Palikao was among the 
French prisoners taken at Sedan, He wears only 
seventeen decorations. 


Jonn Stanton, a journalist, better known as 
“Corry O’Lanus,” died in Brooklyn, N. Y., on the 2d, 
aged thirty-eight years. 

Joun G. Wuirtrer has been nominated for 


Congress by the Liquor Prohibitionists of the Fifth 
District, Massachusetts. 


‘Tue right name for Janauschek is Frautisvka 
Janonsvkova. She isa native of Bohemia, and her 
first education was a Czeskian one. 


Miss Ipa Lewis, the heroine of Lime Rock 
Light, was married a few days since to Mr. William 
H, Wilson, of Black Rock, Conn. 


An Srva, the foreman of the North Adams 
Chinamen, is one of the speakers at the Methodist 
State Convention in Charlestown, Mass, 


Ir has been decided at a council of the 
British Cabinet to pardon O’Donovan-Rossa and the 
other Fenians held as prisoners in [reland, 


Jupce Batny, of Demopolis, Ala., was so 
affected by the news of the death of General Lee, that 
he died instantly while sitting in his chair. 


A new Portuguese Cabinet has been formed 
under the Presidency of Avila. Bishop Vizhi is Min- 
ister of the Interior and Public Instruction, 


Autnovcn Mr. John Bright has wulotently 
recovered from his illness to return to London, he 
not be able to attend Parliament this winter. 


Mr. Josepn Mozrer, an American artist, of 
Rome, Italy, died on the 3d of October, in Switzerland, 
while en route by St. Gothard Pass to his home, 


Fatner Benson, Superintendent of the Ox- 
ford Monastery, is about to sail with thirty of his 
brethren to found a monastery in this country. 


Kine Witi1ay, on the battle-field of Sedan, 
promoted two wounded sons of Count Bismarck, 
the one to be an ensign and the other a lieutenant. 


Captain Mayne Rem, the author, who for 
many weeks had been lying seriously ill in a New 
York hospital, sailed for England a few days ago. 


Mr. O’Cornor, the eminent scene-painter, 
has gone to Sedan to make sketches for some new 
piece that will, ere long, be placed on the London 
boards, 


Tue wife of Assistant Bishop Pinckney, of 
Maryland, made the clothes in which he was chris- 
tened when a child. She is now eighty years of age, 
and he sixty. 


Anna GaGarin, the daughter of a Moscow 
merchant, is the wealthiest heiress in Russia. Her 
prospective fortune is estimated at 100,000,000 roubles 
—about $75,000,000, 


Miss Cuar.torre CusuMman, the well-known 
American actress, whose early decease was recently 
predicted in Rome, has reached this country, suffering 
severely from a@ cancer. 


GrnerRaAL Wiison SHarrer, recently ap- 
pointed Governor of Utah Territory, died on the 31st 
ult., after a lingering attack of consumption, brought 
on from exposure in the army. 


Ir is said, that on the day General. Lee died, 
a large portrait of the General, which was hanging in 
the parlor of his house, fell to the floor, br the 
heavy frame surrounding it. 


Proressor Haypen, United States Geolo- 
gist, has completed his explorations in Wydming Ter- 
ritory, and his researches have been attended with 
greater success than previous ones. 


Tur Mayoress of Chester (England), Mrs. 
F. A. Dickson, has, in accordance with an old custom, 
been presented with a silver cradle, she having given 
birth to a boy during the mayoralty of her husband. 


Tne class of 1825 at Bowdoin College 
numbers thirty-seven. In that class were Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Henry W. Longfellow, Abbot, Cheever, 
five Representatives in Congress, seven ministers, and 
eight noted lawyers. 


ComMANDER Bearnpstty. of the Palos, the 
first United States vessel through the Suez Canal, re- 

rts that any vessel not drawiug over twenty-two 
Feet and capable of quick steerage can go through the 
Suez Canal with safety. 


Recret is expressed at the attitude assumed 
by the Pope since the occupation of Rome, He main- 
tains an appearance of distrust of the I and re- 
Ynains seciuded when his appearance in public would 
demonstrate his security, and render formal guaran- 
tees unnecessary. 


Mrs. Jesstz Retnven, of Chicago, = = 
mable young Scotch lady, was one of the p: 

on the ill-fated Cambria, When upon the eve of leay- 
ing New York, she wrote to her husband that were it 
not for } ed at for her fears, not 





take passage on the vessel at all. 
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GERMANY.—TRANSPORTING HORSES BY RAILWAY FROM GERMANY TO THE FIELD OF ACTION IN FRANCE. 


THE PUNISHMENT OF COWARDS 
SCENE IN THE STREETS OF PARIS, 


THE French soldiers who, by their cowardice 
on the battle-field during a recent sortie, seri- 
ously compromised the safety of the force en- 
gaged, were marched through the streets of the 
city between two lines of troops, their hands 
bound behind them, their kepis and tunics 
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turned inside out, and on their breasts placards 
with this inscription : *‘Such a one (giving his 
name), @ veritable coward, who abandoned 
his post in the presence ofthe enemy. All re- 


| spectable people are invited to spit in his | 


face.” 

Such a scene as this we illustrate in this 
week’s number. of our paper. This just measure 
has redounded greatly to the credit of General 
Trochu. 
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; TRANSPORTATION OF OFFICERS’ 


HORSES. 

THE illustration shows the manner in which 
the horses of the superior officers of the German 
armies are transported from beyond the Rhine 
to France. The stalls are simply cross-bars, 
The railway “truck-car” is divided into com- 
partments, in which are placed three horses, 
the centre of the platform being taken up with 
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| saddles and the other equipments of the war- 
steed. As the stages are short the animals do 
not appear to loose flesh or courage, and 
when driven into camp are as fresh as when 
taken from their grazing fields. 


THE CITY OF METZ. 


In previous issues of our journal, Metz and its 
fortifications have been fully described. The 
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FRANCE.--COWARDS IN THE FRENCH ARMY PLACARDED AND MARCHED THROUGH THE SIREETS OF PARIS BETWEEN TWO LINES OF TROOPS. 
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‘town at this time derives its 
chief interest from the fact— 
assuming the programme of 
Count Bismarck to have been 
fully carried out—that it is no 
longer a part of France. Prus- 
sia, it is understood, will only 
consent to @ peace on the cession 
of the provinces of Alsace and 
Lorraine. And in these import- 
ant departments are, besides 
other places of note, Strasbourg 
and Metz. Both are now, by 
capitulation, in the hands of the 
Germans. General Uhrich was 
forced, toward the close of Sep- 
tember, to surrender the first- 
named town, with its garrison 
of seventeen thousand men ; and 
the other day (Friday, October 
28th) Marshal Bazaine capitula- 
ted with his army, numbering 
one hundred and seventy-three 
thousand soldiers and six thou- 
sand officers, four thousand can- 
non, and many thousand stands 
of arms, to Prince Charles of 
Prussia. Of course, now that the 
Germans are in military posses- 
sion of Metz, and all the country 
lying between the Moselle and 
the borders of Germany, they are 
not disposed to retire from it. 
They insist that it is essential to 
the peace of Europe that Alsace 
and Lorraine should be annexed 
to Germany. To this the Govern- 
ment of the Republic demur, re- 
plying that, while they cannot 
consent to a limitation of the 
area of France, they are prepared 
to dismantle all the fortifications 
beyond the Moselle, and enter 
into a treaty of peace, offensive 
and defensive, with Prussia. 
But Prussia will listen to no 
terms that do not include her 
leading conditions, which are 
stated above. Indeed, it may 
be said that Alsace and Lorraine 
are already annexed to Germany. 
They are now governed civilly as 
well as militarily by German law, 
and the King of Prussia has even 
gone so far as to order that 
French soldiers taken prisoners, 
who originally belonged to these 
provinces, shall be separated 
from the others, and considered 
and treated as if they were Ger- 
mans. 








FRENCH PRISONERS IN 
BERLIN. 

In our last issue we gave a 
page illustration of the arrival 
in Berlin of a railway train, in 
which were several hundred 
prisoners of war, all of whom 
were warmly received and hos- 
pitably entertained by the Ber- 
liners. It is unnecessary to re- 
peat what we said therein. On 
leaving the carriages, the prison- 
ers were ordered to march into 
an open space, where they were 
temporarily held until more per- 
manent provision could be made 
forthem. The French soldiers, 
including Zouaves, Turcos, sol- 
diers ofthe line, etc., appeared to 
be quite at their ease, and en- 
joyed with gusto all the ‘‘ gods 
sent them.” When questioned as 
to result of the war, they were 
not disposed to admit the Ger- 
mans were equal to them as 
soldiers ; and declared, with great 
unanimity, that they were de- 
feated solely because they were 
badly handled by their superior 
officers. 








SANITARY FAIR AT 
STUTTGART. 


On the declaration of war 
against Prussia by the Emperor 
Napoleon, the ladies in the 
different States of Germany, 
apparently without any precon- 
cert of action, organized them- 
selves into associations for the 
relief of the wounded and the 
sick in the field, and the suste- 
nance, so far as it was possible 
or politic, of the poorer families 
in the Fatherland whose natural 
protectors and providers were 
called upon to enroll themselves 
in the Landwehr. The ladies of 
Stuttgart, one of the most pleas- 
ant of the cities of Wurtemburg, 
were particularly conspicuous in 
this direction. They immediately 
opened a Sanitary Fair, and have 
ever since, with an industry that 
is commendable, kept themselves 
busily employed in providing 
bandages, lint, underclothing, 
etc., for the sick and injured. 
Indeed, more than once have the 
surgeons detailed to the mili- 
tary hospitals declared that to 
the women of Germany, and 
particularly those of Stuttgart, is 
many @ poor soldier indebted for 
his life. Our illustration depicts 
the ladies of Stuttgart arranging 
for the opening of their Sanitary 
Fair, and the preparation of 
necessities for the soldiers ‘ be- 
yond the Rhine,” 
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FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


Tux best place for spinsters must be Ceylon, 
because all the men there are Cingalese (single hes.) 

Way is a pig with a twisted tail like the 
ghost in “Hamlet”? Because it could a tail unfold, 

An old man is much easier to rob thana 
young one, for his locks are few, and his gait is gen- 
erally broken. 

Wuen Paris was found to be too tight a place 


for the bank of France, the bank was taken to another 
place—Toulouse. 


Srnce M. Gambetta, the French Minister of 
the Interior, escaped from Paris, he may be called the 
Minister of the Exterior. 


As “riches are apt to take to themselves 
wings,” we presume this is why some people are al- 
ways hawking about them. 


Mrs. Arxrnson, of Providence, thus sums up 
her three years’ experience of married life: ‘The 
first year my busband called me ‘my dear; the 
second year, ‘ Mrs, A.;’ and the third year, ‘ old sorrel- 
top.’ This last I could not stand.” 


A story is told of a boy who made twenty- 
five dollars recently by the sale of war maps to the 
Mormons. The next day, it is said, one of the sharp- 


* est of the purchasers discovered that he had bought 


one of the pattern sheets that accompany Frank 
Leslie's Magazine, 


A case of feminine daring is related of a Vir- 
_ belle, who rode to the edge of a precipice and 
efied any man with whom she was riding to follow 
her. Not a man accepted the challenge ; but a tanta- 
lizing youth stood on his head in his saddle, and dared 
the lady to do that. 


Mrs. Partrnaton, on reading an account of 
a schooner having her jib-boom carried away in Long 
Island one night, wondered “ why people would leave 
such things out o’ doors to be stulen, there were so 
eg buglers around filtering everything they could 
lay their hands to.” 


An Irish girl in Harrisburg, who was in the 
habit of soaping the dirty clothes before putting them 
to-soak, on being told a few days since by her mis- 
tress to get a dried codfish and put it to soak for din- 
ner, did so, after rubbing it over smartly with a good 
quantity of hard soap. 


A GENTLEMAN sent a lad with a letter to the 
post-office, and money to pay the postage. Having 
returned with the money, he said: ‘‘ Guess I’ve done 
the thing slick. I’ve seen a good many folks puttin’ 
letters in the post-office through a hole, and so I 
Watched my chance, and got mine in for nothing.” 


A capratn—one of the old school—being at 
&@ ball, had been accepted by a beautiful partner—a 
lady of rank—who, in the most delicate manner pos- 
sible, hinted to him the propriety of putting on a pair 
of gloves. ‘Oh,’? was the elegant reply, “ never 
mind me, madame; 1 shall wash my hands when I’ve 
done dancing.”’ 


A sattor, the other day, in describing his 
first efforts to become a waterman, said that just at 
the close of a dark night he was sent aloft to see if he 
could discern a light. After a short time, he was 
hailed from the deck with: “‘ Masthead, ahoy!” “ Ay, 
ay, sir!? was the answer. “Do you see a light??? 
“Yes, sir.” ‘What light?’ ‘“ Daylight, sir.” 








Van Nostranp, the well-known and popular 
publisher, has just issued a very charming volume 
called “ Pickett’s Men,” a fragment of War History. 
It is written by Walter Harrison, the able Inspector- 
General of Pickett’s Division. All who love exciting 
adventures should read this volume. 








Nearty Every ADVERTISER, who makes ad- 
vertising pay, contracts through a responsible Agency. 
Experience having taught them to avail themselves 
of the services of those who have made the business 
astudy. The Agency of George P. Rowell & Co., No. 
40 Park Row, New York, is the most competent in the 
country, and many of the largest advertisers make 
all their contracts through them. 








Ovr Itiustratep CaTaLoGvE AND PrIcE 
LIsT OF GENUINE WALTHAM WATCHES tells how and 
where they are made, describes the different grades, 
and gives weight and quality of the cases, with prices 
ofeach, We send them by express to any part of the 
country, with bill to Collect on Delivery, with privi- 
lege to the purchaser to examine the Watch before 
paying. No risk is taken by those who buy of us, as 
every Watch is warranted to give satisfaction, or the - 
money will be refunded. The prices of the Silver 
Watches range from $16 upward, and the Gold 
Watches from $70. When you write fora Price List, 
state tliat you saw this notice in Frank Leslie's Illus- 
trated Newspaper. Address HowarD & Co., 785 
Broadway, New York. 789-92 








To Cure a Cough, Cold, or Sore Throat, 
use BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 








FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 


Ir gives me pleasure to add my testimony to 
that of many others as to the superiority of my 
Wheeler & Wilson Machine over all others with which 
Tam acquainted. During the twelve years I have had 
it, it has traveled many thousands of miles, accom- 
plished a great deal of sewing, from the finest linen 
cambric to heavy broadcloth, and has never once been 
out of order, Mrs. ANNIE TYNDALE, 

+ Middleburgh, Neb. 








For Freckles, Tan, Moth=-Patches, and 
Sallowne:s. 


Use Dr. FeELIx GourRAvD’s Oriental Cream, or Mag- 
ical Beautifier. Pre by him the past thirty-one 
— and Berri reliable, and warranted free from 

ad and all mineral ee gota To be had at Dr, 
Gouraud’s old depot, 48 Bond St., N. Y., and a 3 





amb Family Enitting-Machines, 


2 CLINTON PLACE, 
New York. 


HARTSHORN’S 
SHADE ROLLERS. 
At the "0: dards op alanaee msod. to the Trade. 


Agents! Read This! 


E WILL PAY AGHRT: A SALARY 
W of $36 weels and ex enses, or allow a 








large to sell Rew ond wonderful in- 
ee Address M, s 6 OO, — 








NEW BOOKS, ETC. 


R. LESLIE announces that he will shortly 
publish for the holidays the handsomest book 
of the season, entitled 


Mountains and Lakes 
OF 
SWITZERLAND AND ITALY, 
illustrated with sixty-four picturesque views, after 
original drawings by C. Pine, executed in the highest 
style of 


CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


This work has been two years in preparation. Its 
size will be small quarto, and the paper, thick as 
cardboard, of the finest quality. 


Text By THE Rev. JERome J. Mercier. 





NEARLY READY, AND SHORTLY WILL 
BE ISSUED, 
[HE BEST COOKERY BOOK EVER 
PUBLISHED, containing 
Six Hundred Wood Engravings 
AND 
Seventy-Two Colored Illustrations, 


Showing how to Cook, Dish Up, and Carve every 
known dish, 


1140 Paces, ELEGANTLY Bounp. 
MRS. BEETON’S BOOK 


OF 


Housrnotp Manacemenrt, 


Containing information indispensable to the Mistress, 
the Housekeeper, Cook, Butler, Coachman, Valet, 
Kitchen, House, and Lady’s Maid, as well as the 
Nurse, Nursemaid, and every other Domestic ; also 
Sanitary, Medical, and Legal Memoranda for the guid- 
ance of our daily business, with a history of the origin, 
properties, and uses of all things connected with 
Home Life, Welfare, and Comfort, 


By Mrs. IsaBpetta BEETON. 


This is not only the most perfect and comprehensive 
Cookery Book ever prepared, but contains a mass of 
valuable information useful to every household, 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
537 Peart Srreet, N. Y. 








5. ATEST IMPORTED TRICK 
NOVELTIES, 

Magic Money Box, $1; Magic Imp Bottle, $1; 
Magic Cannon, $1; Magic Segar Case, $3; Magic 
Two-Cent Box, $1.50; The Three Magic Babies, $2; 
Magic Wedding Rings, $1.50 ; Magic Money Till, $1.50 ; 
Magic Bag and Egg, $1.50; Magic Invisible Finger, 
$1; Magic Barrel, $1.50 ; Comical Donkey, $1 ; Magic 
Photographs, five assorted packages, $1. Full direc- 
tions sent with each trick. 

GOOD BOOKS. 

Five Hundred Puzzles, 40c.; Parlor Tricks, 40c. ; 
Tableaux, 40c.; Dialogues, 40c. ; Comic Speeches, 40c. ; 
1,400 Conundrums, 40c. ; Furtune-Teller, 25c. ; Court- 
ship Made Easy, 25c. ; Bridal Etiquette, 25c. ; Correct 
Letter-Writer, 25c., True Marriage Guide, 50c. : How 
to Win a Sweetheart or Lover, 40c. ; Correct Etiquette, 
25c. ; Comic Jokes, 25c. Books and Tricks sent, post- 
age paid, by W. C. WEMYSS, 

tf 8 Astor Place, New Yorke 










JUST PUBLISHED, 


ON THE USES OF WINES IN 
HEALTH AND DISEASE. 


BY FRANCIS E. ANSTIE, M.D. F. R.C. P., 
Editor of The London Practitioner, 
In one vol. Paper. Price 50 cts. Sent prepaid. 
J. S. REDFIELD, 140 Fulton St., N. Y. 


LUXURIOUS SLEEPING! 





Elastic Sponge 
BEDDING. 


No Insects! 
No Dust! 
Wo Packing! 


THE 
Cleanest, Sweetest, Most Durable 
and Economical 

IN USE. 


References Furnished from the Most 
Prominent People in the City, 





Every good housewife should call and examine the 
goods at our salesrooms, 524 Broadway, opposite the 
St. Nicholas Hotel. 

Circulars and samples furnished on application to 


AMERICAN PATENT SPONGE €0., 
524 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, 0 

A MONTH, with Stencil and Key-Check Dies. 

$25 Don’t fail to secure Circular and Samples, 

free. Address S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. [782-807 


ABRAHAM BININCER, 
(OF LATE FIRM OF A. BININGER & CO.,) 
’ Commission Merchant, 
No. 39 BROAD STREET. 








_ WINES, LIQUORS, Ete., Ete. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED 
No, 1, price Ten Cents, of 
FRANK LESLIE’S 
MODENWELT, 


& superbly gotten-up weekly paper for the ladies, 
printed in the 


GERMAN LANGUAGE, 


containing SIXTEEN PAGES, filled with exquisite en- 
gravings, illustrating the latest styles in 


_FasHion AND NEEDLEWORK. 
This beautiful paper is edited by several ladies of 
TASTE AND REFINEMENT, 


who will give special attention to everything which 
appertains to the wardrobe of ladies and children, to 
family workmanship and amusements, 

It is intended that this paper shall be complete in 
all its departments, 


moO. I OF 


MopDENWELT 


WILL CONTAIN UPWARD OF 


Frank LEstie’s 


SEVENTY ILLUSTRATIONS 





of the Latest Styles now in vogue in the Great Centres | 
of Fashion ; also, a large | 
Pattern sheet, | 
containing numerous Models, so that ladies can 
CUT THEIR OWN GARMENTS. 


Besides the Fashion Department, the paper wil) 
contain 


Ercut Paces or Cuorce LITERATURE, 


consisting of Tales, Sketches of Travel, Biography, 
and other useful and entertaining matter, all 


Iilustrated in the Highest Style of Art. 


EVERY LADY 


who speaks or reads the German language should | 


subscribe at once for this beautiful paper. 

For sale at all News Depots, or send the following 
amounts to the publisher and you will receive this 
beautiful paper punctually every week : 


Single numbers .......... rer Ter eee 10 cents. 
Three months ....... osesereces ecceees $1 00, 
GRE TROIS, o650400.0000 coceseccoosese 2 00. 
ORG FORE. o606ecccces eocccccsccccccccs 4 00. 
Two copies, one year...... dececcenece 7 00. 


Five copies, one-year, In one wrapper, to one ad 
dress, $20, with extfa copy to the person getting up 
the club. 

Specimen copies will be sent by mail to any person 
writing for one, 

Address 

FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
537 Pearl street, New York. 


PICTORIAL HISTORY 


OF THE 


Franco-German War. 





Shortly will be published from this office, in 
the German Language, a 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 
History of the Great War between Germany and 
France, in which will be introduced 
Large and Accurate Engravings 
of every 


EVENT OF IMPORTANCE 


which has transpired since the 


EMPEROR NAPOLEON 


declared war against Prussia. It will include pic- 
tures of the battle-fields of Saarbruck, Woerth, Weiss- 
enburg, Sedan, Metz, etc., etc. 

The text of the book will be historically accurate ; 
and the whole will form a handsome work of refer- 
ence, 

FRANK LESLIE, 


537 PEARL STREET. 


A NEW NOVEL 
BY 
ANNIE THOMAS: 


MY FATHER’S WIFE; 
OR, 
One Fatse Strep Requires ANOTHER, 





A new and original novel, by Annie Thomas, author 
of “Dennis Donne,” “ High Stakes,” ‘“*The Dower 
House,” ete., etc., will begin in No. 287 of FRANK 
LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER (for which paper it 
has been expressly written), ready November 14, 

To readers of the purest and best style of English 
fiction such @ novel needs no commendation. It is 
full of interest and well-drawn character. 


RANK LESLIZ’S CHIMNEY COR- 
NER is on sale every Monday at all news de- 
pots. Single copies, 10 cents ; subscription, $4 
a year. 
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DRYGOODS. 


BROS. & CO., Sixth Avenue. 
Invite the inspection of their friends 
and the public of the arrangements 
now completed for the Fall and Holi- 
day Season at their popular Bazaar, 
Sixth Ave. and Twenty-first St. 
BROS. & CO.. Sixth Avenue. 
200 ps. Rich Black Satins, $1.50; worth 
$2. 200 ps. Colored Satins, $2; worth 
$2.75. 200 ps. Colored Satins, $2,25; 
worth $3—exira rich. 

BROs. & CO., Sixth Avenue. 
Ponson’s Real Lyons Cloak Velvets, 
$10. 100 ps. best Velvet in the mar- 
ket at $13—real Lyons goods, and full 
cloak width. 1,000 ps, Colored Bon- 
net Velvets, $1.25; worth $3. 
BROS. & CO., Sixth Avenue. 
20 cs. Splendid Velveteens, containing 
20 boxes each, $1—from late auction 
sale. 20 cs, Veiveteens, containing 
25 bxs, each, $1.25 and $1.50, Real 
Bargains at $2 per yard. 

BROS. & CO., Sixth Avenue. 
10 cs. Superior Black Alpacas, at 37c, 
10 cs. Beautiful Black Alpacas, 50c. 
10 cs. Very Rich Black Alpacas, 62c, 
All worth from 30 to 40 per cent. more, 
BROS. & CO.. Sixth Avenue. 
Ladies’ Poplin and Plaid Suits, cheap; 
Organdie and Swiss kvening Dresses, 
Ball Costumes, Walking Suits, Morn- 
ing Wrappers, every description of 
Ladies’ and Children’s Garments, 
BROS. & CO., Sixth Avenue. 
200 Cartons gros grain Sash Ribbons, 
$1 ; 1,000 ps., all color, rich Sash Rib- 
bons, 85c. ; 1,000 doz. '’eal Point Ap- 
pliqué Lace Tidies, 75°, $1, and 
$1.25; worth $1, $1.0 aad $3. 
BROS. & CO., Sixth Avenue. 
1,000 doz. pure Linen Table Nap- 
kins, $1; 1,000 doz. pure Linea 
Towels, $1.50; worth $2; 8-4 White 
Satin Table Damask, 75c. ; Sheetings, 
Shirtings, Flannels, Muslins, etc. 


BROS. & CO., Sixth Avenue. 
Real Morocco Pocketbooks at 50c., 
embroidered inside, and worth $1.50. 
Also, Lubin’s genuine Perfumery, 
80c. per bottle; Real Lubin’s Pow- 
ders, 25c. per quarter pound, 
BROS. & CO., Sixth Avenue. 
300 doz. French China Card Salvers 
at ¢2—retailing elsewhere at $4 to 
£5; Gilt and Jet Jewelry in every va- 
riety, bargains. Ladies’ Hat Orna- 
ments’ in latest styles 


ALTMAN BROS., 331 & 333 Sixth Ave. 
Av EHRICU’S TEMPLE OF FASHION, 


New Styles of Trimmed Bonnets, 
Hats at Bargains, 


AT EHRICH’S TEMPLE OF FASHION. 


At™ AN 


Al™ AN 


AUM™ AN 


A LTMAN 


At MAN 


A LTMAN 


AU™ AN 


A LTMAN 


A LITMAN 


ALUIMAN 


+ Heavy 26-inch Black All Silk 
Cloak Velvet at $8.75; worth 
$i8—a special bargain. black 


Silk Velvet, cut bias, at $1.70. 

At EHRICH’S TEMPLE OF FASHION, 
teal Humming-Birds, 50c. Long 
Bik. Ostrich Plumes at 75c. BIk, 
Single Quill Tips at 50c, 

At EHRICH’S TEMPLE OF FASHION, 
Real Felt Hats at $1.58—sold all 
over at $2.25. Bik. Velvet Hats, 
any style, at 50c.; worth $1. 
Misses’ BIk. Velvet Hats, 400, ; 
worth $1. 

At EHRICH’S TEMPLE OF FASHION, 
A new lot of our celebrated Mar- 
quise Gloves at $1.25; worth 
$1.75. Anew lot of our Stitched 
Gloves at $1.15; worth $1 60, 
Also Bargains in Undergar- 
ments, Hosiery, Real Guipure 
Laces, Dress and Cloak Trim- 
mings, etc., 

At EHRICH’S TEMPLE OF FASHION, 
287 Sth Ave,, bet. 24th & 25th Sts, 


GENUINE FURS. 


RNOLD; CONSTABLE. & CO. 
respectfully call special attention to their choice 


stock of 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


FINE FURS. 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


GENTLEMEN'S and YOUTHS’ 
Furnishing Department. 











Fall and Winter Undergarments,. 
Hosiery of Every Description, 
Robes de Chambre, 
Breakfast and Smoking Jackets, 
Flannel Traveling Shirts, Shawls and Rugs, 
Oravats, Ties and Scarfs, . 
Emb’d and Plain Shirts, Collars and Ouffs, 
Handkerchiefs, Suspenders, 
Kid, Buck and Dogskin Gloves, 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
N.B.—Shirts, Collars and Cuffs to order. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., 


BROADWAY, CORNER 19TH STREET. 


TO THE LADIES, 


[Tf YOU DESIRE TO USE THE 


BEST SPOOL COTTON 


For Your Sewing-Machines, 








ASK FOR 


CLARK’S O. N. T. 


AND TAKE NO OTHER. 


os 











Novempzr 19, 1870.) 
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DRYGOODS. 


Go to O’Neill’s, 
329 SIXTH AVENUE, 
FOR FRENCH AND ENGLISH ROUND HATS, 


All Shapes Silk Velvet Hats, $2.50. 
Finest quality l’elt Hats, only $1.58 ; worth $2.60. 


Go to O’NEILL’S for 


THE LARGEST AND BEST ASSORTMENT OF 
OSTRICH PLUMES, 
OSTRICH TIPS, 
FANCY FEATHERS, 
FINEST GOODS IMPORTED, 
FRENCH FLOWERS, 
NATURAL ROSES, 
Go to O’NEILL’S for 
Sash Ribbons, selling off below cost. 
100 Cartons 7-inch Black Ribbons, 80c.; worth $1. 
60 Cartons Roman Sash Ribbons, $1; worth $1.50, 
Complete Assortment of Gros Grain. 


Go to 0’NEILL’S for 
Velvets for Dress Trimmings, 
100 Pieces Black Silk Velvet, $1.50 to $1.85 per yard. 
Extra Fine Black Silk Velvet, $2.50 and $2.70, 
Allshades of Colored Velvets. 

, 

Go to 0’NEILL’S for 

Kid Gloves, two buttons, $1.35 ; worth $1.75. 
All new shades. 
Black Crapes, cut bias, 
Thread Lace, Fine French Laces. 
Nets of all kinds. 
Call and see our prices. 
All Goods marked in plain figures. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 329 Sixth Av., 


Between Twentieth and Twenty-first streets. 


MYHRS, 





785 Broadway, cor. 10th street, op. A. T. Stewart & Co. | 


KID GLOVES, 
KID GLOVES. 
New Shades and Styles, from ¢1 upwards. 
FANCY CUFFS, 2 BUTTONS, $1.25 TO $2.25. 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH JET GOODS. 
FANS, 
FANS. 
Ladies’ Dress Caps and Head-Dresses, 
Laces, Corsets, and Ladies’ Undergarments, 
HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 
CHIGNONS, 
CHATELAINS AND BRAIDS. 


The Newest Styles at Low Prices, at 785 Broadway 
corner Tenth Street. 
790-96e0W 


Upholstery Goods Department. 
ARNOLD, NS 


CONSTABLE & CO. 
have now open 

Furniture Ooverings, Curtain Materials, 
Lace and Nottingham Curtains, 

Gilt and Black Walnut Oornices, Shades, etc. 
ALL THE LATEST NOVELTIES, JUST RECEIVED. 


BROADWAY, CORNER 19TH STREET. 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 
(Branch Store, 81 Fourth Avenue,) 


STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP 


THE 
PARLOR, DINING AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Earpets, 
Oil-Cloths, Mattresses, 
Beds, 


LARGEST STOCK OF 


Spring Etc., 


"= of any house in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Wholesale prices, 








LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S 


'FRENCH BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Special attention given to custom work. 








rT; ” 
Our Home Laundry. 
PUNCTUALITY AND EXCELLENCE. 
21 AMITY STREET. 


Lace Curtains, Gentlemen’s and Ladies’ Wear, etc., 
etc., done up in a superior style. Goods sent for and 
delivered, Orders will receive prompt attention. 





YOU WANT IT! 


THE TOLEDO BLADE is the best family 


newspaper published anywhere. Parson NASBY’Ss 
great story Paul Denman; a Tale of the Great Re- 
bellion,” just commenced, and will be concluded this 
year. Terms—S$2 a vear, 5 copies $1.75 each, 10 


copies $1.50 each. Three months (which will include 
all of Nasry’s story), 50 cents, five copies $2.50, 
ten covics $4, and an extra copy to getter up of club. 
Specimen copies sent free, Send for one, and give 
us the addresses of a dozen or so of your ffiends, at 
different Post Offices, to whom we will send free 
specimen copies. Address, 

MILLER, LOCKE & CO., 


789-90 Toledo, Ohio, 





Ee. BABRER c& CoO., 
40 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Foreign and Native Still and 
Sparkling Wines. 


CORDIALS, FRENCH LIQUEURS, CURACAO, ANI- 
SEITE, ABSINTHE, GRANDE 
CHARTREUSE, ETC. 

THE BEST AMERICAN CHAMPAGNE. | 








wm > * everywhere 
8 $75 to $250 per month, wie tna te. 
male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
@ COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 
6NThis Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, 
cord, bind, braid and embroider in a most supe- 
rior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed and 
warranted for five years. We will pay $1,000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beau- 
tiful, or. more elastic seam than ours, It makes 
the ‘‘ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch 
can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled 
apart without tearing it. We pay Agents from 
$75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a commis- 
sion from which twice that amount can be made. 
Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; St Louis, Mo., or Chicago, IU. 


=| 
788-800 
Watch! $3 Watch! 


$ THE GREAT EUROPEAN 


Eureka Aluminum Gold Watch Co. 


HAVE APPOINTED 


J. F. WILLIAMS & C0., JEWELERS, 


561 Broadway, New York, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE U. §, 


And have authorized them to sell their great 
EvuReEKA ALUMINUM GOLD WatTcHeEs for Three Dol- 
lars, and to warrant each and every one to keep cor- 
rect time for one year. This Watch we guarantee to 
be the best and cheapest timekeeper that is nowin 
use in any part of the globe. ‘The works are in 
dout-e cases, Ladies’ and Gents’ size, and are beau- 
tifully chased. The cases are made of the metal now 
so widely known in Europe as Aluminum Gold. It 
has the exact color of Gold, which it always retains ; 
it will stand the test of the strongest acids; no one 
can tell it from Gold only by weight, the Aluminum 
Gold being one-fourth lighter. The works are all 
made by machinery, the same as the well-known 
American Watch. e pack the Watch safely in a 
small box, and send it by mail to any part of the 
United States on receipt of $3.50 ; fifty cents for pack- 
ing and postage. A key is sent free with each Watch. 
Money should be sent by Post-Office Money Order, or 
in a Registered Letter. Address all orders and com- 
munications to 


J. F. WILLIAMS & CO., Jewelers, 


790-3 561 Broadway, New York. 


HOLIDAYS ! 


THE NOVELTY JOB 
PRINTING PRESS is the 
y _ best present that can be made 

We toany Boy or Girl. It is the 
; best Press ever made with 
ks aywhich to Do Your Own 
’* Printing, and second to 
none for the use of Gemeral 
Job Printers. They are 
, . }- most admirably adapted for 
BUSINESS Frinting, for Charch, Sabbath 
School, and Society work, and also for Mission= 
ary and Educational purposes, or for a Village 
er ake on: and Job Office. Price of Presses, 
$15, $30, $32, $50. 
Send for Catalogue with testimonials and specimens 
of plain and colored printing done on the press, to 
BENJ. O, Wc ops, manufacturer, 351 Federal St., Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Chris. C. Thurston, 16 College Place, New 
York ; Kelly, Howell & Ludwig, 917 Market St., Phila., 
ray A. Q. Kellogg, 65 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Ll. 
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SYPHER & CO. 
(Successors to D. Marley), 


No. 657 Broadway, New York, 
DEALERS IN 


Modern and Antique Furniture, Bronzes 
China, and Articles of Vertu. 


A GREAT OFFER!! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, New York, will 
dispose of one hundred Pianos, Melodeons, and Or- 
gans of six first-class makers, including Chickering & 
sons, at extremely low prices, for cash, during this 
month, or will take from ¢4 to $20 monthly until 
paid ; the same to let, and rent money applied if pur- 


chased. tf 

N AGIO Photographs. Wonderful and Amusing. 
25 cents a package. Library of Love, 50 cents. 

Send to W. C. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, New York. 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS’ 
SAPOLIO, 


For General 
Household Purposes, 











1809, 


ESTB, 








100 to 250 per month guaranteed, Sure 
pay, to all ambitious men and 
women selling our world-renowned Patent Silver Mold 
White Wire Clothes Lines. Business permanent. For 
full particulars, address the GIRARD WIRE MILLS, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 784-790-eow 





ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUBA. 


Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
f ERNMENT. $300,000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
paid in Gold, and information fur- 

ania hs» nished. The highest rates paid for 
Doubloons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
all Government Securities. TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 
16 Wall St., N. Y. 


$1,800 IN CASH 


Can be made easy, without capital, in six months, by 
either lady or gentleman. Respectable employment, 
Enclose 10 cents for samples. Address P. 0. Box 
3,696, New York. G. E. ALZORA, M.D. tf 
How made from Ci- 


VI NE GAR. der Wine, Molasses, or 


Sorghum, in 10 hours, without usingdrugs. For circu- 
lar, address F. I, Sagg, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Ct. 


Local Agents Wanted. 


I want a local agent in every townand 
village in the country to canvass for the 
WESTERN WORLD. A Magnifi- 
cent $5 #remium Steel Engrav- 
img to every subscriber. From ¢1 to $10 
can be easily made in an evening. Liberal 
cash commission allowed. Send stamp 
for SPECIMENS ond PRIZE CIRCULAR. 

JAMES R. ELLIOTT, Boston, Mpas. 
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Newspaper 
Advertising. 


A Book of 125 closely printed pages, lately 
issued, contains a list of the,best American 
Advertising Mediums, giving the names, circu. 
lations, and full particulars concerning the 
leading Daily and Weekly Pclitical and Family 
Newspapers, together with all those having 
large circulations, published in theintercst of 
Religion, Agriculture, Literature, &c., &c. 
Every Advertiser, and every person who cor 
templates becoming such, will find this book 
of great value. Mailed free toany address on 
reccipt of fifteen cents. GEO. P. ROWELLL 
& CO., Publishers, No. 40 Park Row, New York. 

The Pittsburg (Pa.) Leader, inits issue of May 29, 
1870, says: “ The firmofG. P. Rowell & Co., which 
issues this interesting and valuable book, is the 
largest and best Advertising Agency in the 
United States, and we can cheerfully recommend 
ittothecttention ofthose who desire toadvertise 
their business scientifically and systemat- 
ically in sucb @ way: that is, so to secure the 
largest amount of publicity for the lcast ex- 
penditure of money.” 
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A NEW VOLUME 





of the CHIMNEY CORNER has just begun with such 
an array of attractions as must convince all lovers 
of good stories and splendid illustrations that it is, 
above all and beyond all, 


THE PAPER for the DOMESTIC CIRCLE. 


In the new volume begin two of, the best con- 
tinued stories of the day: 


NO. I. 


MY FATHER’S WIFE; 


oR, 
One False Step Requires Another. 


A new and original novel, written expressly for the 
“CHIMNEY CORNER,” by Annie Thomas, author of 
“Dennis Donne,” “ High Stakes,” ‘‘ Dower House,” 
etc., etc., and recognized as one of the best writers of 
fiction in England. It is a novel of social life, power- 
ful and full of character, unraveling one of those 
dramas that are so often enacted within those do- 
mestic walls where all seems happiness and enjoy- 
ment. 

To the thousands who have read and enjoyed her 
previous novels, we need make no further comment. 


NO. Il. 


THE TOAD GIRL. 


A remarkably clever novel, by the well-known author 
of “A Living Lie,’ will surpass that popular story in 
its dramatic vigor and intense interest. Every char- 
acter is lifelike, and strange as some may appear, 
they are well sustained, show no exaggeration, and 
win a way to our interest and sympathy. 


OUR SHORT STORIES 


will be of the highest order, and no volume will show 
a greater variety of tales of passion, adventure, love, 
humor, or pathos. J 

Besides this, the CHIMNEY CORNER abounds in 
interesting and instructive matter : Travels, Manners 
and Customs, Biographies of Self-made Men, of the 
great Men of the Past, Anecdotes of Courage, Heroism 
and Adventure, Natural History in its interesting and 
attractive forms, Games, Puzzles, and other special 
matter for the young, with Essays for all ages. 


CHIMNEY CORNER GIFT PLATES. 


With ‘the early nuinbers of the Twelfth Volume 
we give, gratis, a series of chromo-lithographs such 
as have never been equaled on this side of the At- 
lantic. They will be appreciated everywhere, as the 
subjects are such as speak to all, and such as will be 
enjoyed in every family circle, by old and young, while 
the excclient execution heightens the charm. 


With No. 288, which appears November 21st, 
LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD, 
With No. 289, issued November 28th, 
THE DONKEY’S BREAKFAST, 
With No, 290, issued December 5, 
“DON’T BE IMPATIENT, CHILDREN.” 
With No, 291, issued December 12, 
“ HAVE SEEN WORSE-LOOKING GIRLS THAN 
THAT,” 


With the New Year a new and deeply interesting 
Novel by PIERCE EGAN will be commenced. 
Single numbers 10 cents—$4 ayear. Sent to any 
address for three months for $1. 
Ready every Monday at all News Depots. 





This is no Humbug! 
Y SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP, 
with age, height, color of eyes and hair, you will 
receive, by return mail, a correct picture of your 
future husband or wife, with name and date of mar- 
riage. Address W. Fox, P. O. Drawer No. 38, Fulton 
vilie, N. Y. 782-940 





| 


EIGHT SUPERBLY-COLORED 
Chromo-Lithographs, 


FULLY EQUAL TO THE FINEST 


OIL PAINTINGS, 





THE SUBJECTS ARB? 
“MY LITTLE DEARY.” 
“TAKE IT ALL, GREEDY.” 
“A HUNGRY STOMACH HAS NO EARS.” 
“NOW, BABY, DEAR, HURRY TO SCHOOL !” 


“So IT WANTS TO STAY WITH MAMMA—WON’T 
GO 10 BED, EH?” 


“HOLD FAST, CHARLEY, DEAR.” 
“WHAT! NOT READY YET?” 


“ON THE BANKS OF THE NILE, EVER OF THEE 
I AM FONDLY DREAMING,” 


Forming a complete Picture Gallery of themselves. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 
ILLUSTRATED FAMILY ALMANAC, 


hich is nearly ready, will contain the above eigh 
superb Chromo-Lithographs, besides the following 
exquisite engravings (full page) : 

A VIRGINIAN FARMER GOING TO THE MILL, 

SALT WORKS AT SYRACUSE. 

TRAVELERS LOST IN THE SNOW, 

SCENE ON THE OVERLAND. 

ICHABOD AND KATRINA, 

TROPICAL VEGETATION, 

ENCAMPMENT ON THE PLAINS, 

MONUMENT CREEK—PACIFIC RAILWAY, 

THE GIANT’S CLUB. 

LADY GODIVA RIDING THROUGH COVENTRY. 

TROUT FISHING IN THE MOUNTAINS, 

THE FALLS OF MONTMORENCI. 

CATARACT IN NEW GRENADA. 


And fifty other beaufiful engravings, besides a variety 
of useful information, and twelve Calendars, with 
illustrated headpieces, 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSMEN. 


$10 or 


A DAY—Business entirely new. Circulars free, 
Address J. C. RAND & CO., Biddeford, Me, 


$3 PER WEEK. 


every town 





Agents wanted in 
- Samples/ree. Address C. W. 











DENNIS, Rochester, N. Y. 783-95 
A HANDSOME FULL-GILT PHOTO- 
aph Album, holding 20 full-size Pictures, 


mailed, post-paid, for 25 cents; 5 for $1; $2.25 per 
dozen. Circulars free. Address CHARLES S, RILEY, 
Holland, N. Y. 788-807 


QGTAMMERING cured by Bartrs’ Appii- 
ANCES. For description, address SIMPSON & 
Co., Box 5,076, N. Y. tf 


A. Musical Box for $2. 


The French great sensation; novelty, cheapness, 
durability, in a highly polished case, metailic tongues, 
brilliant in tone; of the best construction, with the 
most recent improvements; new pattern. Eight se- 
lect airs, eminently adapted for the drawing-room 
table. Guaranteed 01 the best workmanship and per- 
formance. Thousands sold monthly. No. 1, 8 tunes, 

2; No. 3, 14 tunes, $3; No. 4, 24 tunes, $5. Sent 
free by mail on receipt of price. Send stamp for illus- 
trated catalogue with list of tunes. Try none other, 

Address WM. BROOKS & CO., 

788-91 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


S25 
782-94 


WANTED AGENTS. — At $95 per 
month to sell my patent for making Apple 
Butter without apples or cider. It costs only seven 
cents a quart, and can be made in thirty minutes. 
Send 10 cents for sample, particulars, and to insure 
employment. Address G. GEHR, Shermansdale, Pa. 


~ $16 for $5. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is 4 
First-Class Family Magazine, devoted to Phrenol- 
ogy, Ethnology, Physiology, and Education. 
TERMS—$3 a year; single numbers, 30 cents. To 

all who subscribe at once, sending 20 cents extra for 

mailing, one of PRANG’s celebrated Chromos, ‘The 

Doctor,’’ published at $5, will be sent free. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, edited by Henry 
WARD BEECHER, $3 a year; the “JOURNAL,” 
“The Doctor,” $5, and ‘Marshall’s Engravin of 
Washington,” $5, will all be sent to new subscribers 
for $5. 20 cents extra for mailing, Send at once to 
S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 759-90 


50,000 Boys and Girls 


WANTED, onein every neighborhood, to.act as 
for our Bright Side, Juvenile Books, Pictures, and 
other novel and useful articles. Good pay in cash, 
and permament employment for leisure hours. 
(789-92] JOHN B. ALDEN & CO., Cuicaco, Itt. 


r WAS CURED OF DEAFNESS AND 
Catarrh by a simple remedy, and will send the 


receipt free. 
Mrs. M. 0, LEGGETT, Hoboken, N, J. 
790-92-eow 


“HA ! HA!! HAN! SHOUTS OUR 
jolly friend_as the buttons fly from reading 
“THE STAR SPANGLED GANNER.” The 


* Banner”? is a 40-column, 8-p: Ledger size paper, 
I i, Poetry, Sketches” 
hed, 














40 new articles for Agents, 
H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


A DAY! 
Samples jree. 




















overflowing with Wit, Humor, 
Exposures of Swindling, etc., etc. & years establis 
You can secure a splendid new ving, “The 
Pioneers of America,” 144x2 feet, and the Paper till 
1872 for only 75cents. Specimens for Stamp. 
A “STAR SPANGLED ee 
Hinsdale, N. H, 
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C, 6. GUNTHER’S SONS 


OFFER A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


Seal Sacques 
At $85, $95, and $110. 


Astrakan Sacques 
At $40, $50, and $60. 


ALL OF THEIR BEST MANUFACTURE, OF THE 
Newest Patterns and Finish. 
802 and 504 BROADWAY. 


HARVEY FISK. **~ A. S. HATCH. 
OFFICE OF 


Fisk,& Hatch, 


BANKERS, it 
AND 


Dealers in Government Securities, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


New Yor«, November 5, 1870. 


HERE IS NOW A CLEAR PROFIT 

of twenty per cent. in an an of United 
States 5-20 bonds for the Central Pacific Railroad 
bonds—in other words, for every $5,000 of the for- 


mer there may be obtained $6,000 of the latter bonds, 


the same rate of interest (6 per cent. in coin) 
not su to be called in for twenty-five years, and 
upon a security sufficient to satisfy the most 


criticai investors. 
The Central Pacific Railroad is one of the most 
prominent and productive lines on the continent—its 





revenues are large, cortass and constantly increas- 
ing, as is shown by the following statement of its 
earnings since its beginning : 
Gross. . Expenses. Net. 

BBs cccce secs $401,941 92 121,669 53 $280,272 39 
1866.......... 864,917 57 200,710 61 664,206 96 
1867.......... 1,470,658 50 430,913 33 . 1,139,740 17 
BOGS. ..000.00. 2,300,767 17 $43,166 54 1,457,600 63 
1869.......... 5,670,822 25 2,993,523 19 2,677,299 06 


The earnings of the main line for the current year 
will exceed $8,000,000, and are as follows : 











January.......$413,104 41 | June... . -$729,274 46 
February.......394,176 47 | July..... «+»784,099 64 
March..... .....488,332 91| August. . .807,815 68 

- «833,412 50 


A sé . 633,758 06 | September. 
Gucates, cocceMneae VT 

Its securities have a ready and active market, both 
in this country andin Europe. They can always be 
converted into money as ‘readily as the bonds of the 
Government, and their stability and safety are thor- 

established and universally recognized. 

; negotiated these bonds, and 
kno their value, we make a specialty of deal- 
ing in as in Government securities, and have 
no in recommending them to our friends 
and customers contemplating investments for the ex- 
change of Five-Twenties. 





1,500 DISTRESSING CASES OF 


ONSUMPTION 
Cured without medicine. A mother will cheer- 


grateful 
remedy afflicted. Addre: 
Mme O---s care Gensral Wilooz, Cohoes, X.Y. [788-010 


Mathematical Instruments 


AND DRAWING MATERIALS, 
such as Dividers, Bow Pens, Drawing Pens, Surveying 
Compasses, Transits, Levels, Chains, Tape Measures, 
Drawing Papers, etc. Made and for Sale by 

JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
No, 5 Dey St., New York. 
Catalogues of 116 Pages Sent on ——.. 





eowo 


OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS 





scopes, Spy Glasses, Opera Glasses, Field Glasses, etc. 

Made and for Sale by F 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 

924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

No, 5 Dey St., New York. 


Catalogues of 60 Pages Sent on Application. 
: ppl 782-94 eowo 
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PATENT MONITOR. PLATE PIANO, 


the best in the market, from now till February, with a 
deduction of 25 per Pianos to let at easy terms. 


45,00 


United States reached by Express (where they have 
no agent), free of charge, on receipt of list price. 
Send for Price Lists and Circulars. 

Address GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y., 
aa GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Chicago, 111, 





Nowin Use! Geo, A. Prince & 





ANTED—AGENTS ($20 day ) to sell the 
HOME Saotrie SEWING MA- 

. Has the wnder-yeed, makes the 
“look stitch” (alike on both sides), and is 
licensed. The best and cheapest family 
Machine in the market. Address 

IN, CLARK & ©O., Boston, Mass.; 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ; Chicago, LL ; or St, Louis, Mo. 
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“COMING EVENTS CAST THEIR SHADOWS BEEORE.” 


Terrible fright of La Grande Nation, who, on looking in the mirror one fine morning in August, 
Jinds his face changed. 


150,000 Acres of Inand for Sale. 
THE McGREGOR AND MISSOURI RIVER RAILWAY COMPANY offer 150,000 acres 
of land for sale, at $5 to $10 per acre, in lots of forty acres and upward, situated in the counties of 

owerd, Cerro Gordo, Kossuth, Hancock, Palo Alto, Pocahontas and Lyon, in Northern Iowa, on the line of 
the Milwaukee and St. Paul, McGregor and Missour1 River, and the Des Moines Valley Railroads. SOIL, rich 
black loam. LANDS, h rolling prairie, not subject to overflow. WATER abundant. TITLE from the 

U. 8. Government. TER S—7 per cent. per annum interest, and 10 per cent. per annum of the principal ; or, 

if the purchaser improves the land, no payment for two years is required, except the taxes. CLIMATE, the 

best in the world. For Maps, Pamphlets, or other information, apply to 

788-91-0 0. E. PALMER, Agent, Aigona, Kossuth County, Iowa. 


ag Latest Publications: “LAKE GEORGE,’’ ‘‘ WEST POINT,” “‘Joy OF AUTUMN,” “‘ PRAIRIE 
LOWERS.”’ 

PRANG’S Chromos, sold in all respectable Art Stores throughout the world. 

PRANG’S Illustrated Catalogue sentfree, on receipt ofstamp, by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 


' THE FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS OF A 


TRUNK RAILROAD IN NEW YORK STATE, 


PAYING 7 PER CENT. IN GOLD, ARE OFFERED AT PAR. 
THE NEW YORK AND OSWEGO MIDLAND RAILROAD, which will be 400 miles in its total length from 
New York to —- including the Auburn branch, has 150 miles of road already completed and in profita- 
ble operation on the Northern section, extending from the City of Oswego to Sidney Plains, where it in- 
tersects the Albany and Susquehanna ad. Workis being rously pushed on other portions of the 
line ; and it is the expectation of the Company to have at least 100 miles morein operation before the 


close of the present season. , 
THE LOCAL BUSINESS 


is already large, and the Com has just concluded a contract with the Delaware and Hudson Canal Com- 
| wel for emeereng the of t large and wealthy corporation to the northern sections of the 
tate. This add so largely to the business and profits of that section of the road, already controlling 
the local trade of one of the most populous and fertile districts of the State, that its NET earnings, without 
the aid of through business, can hardly be less than 7 per cent. on its entire cost, which is 100 per cent. in 
excess of the interest of its bonds. 
A STRONG POINT 


in regard to these bonds, is the fact that the issue is strictly limited to $20,000 per mile of finished road, 
and BEHIND THE BONDS IS A PAID-UP CAPITAL OF NEARLY $7,000,000, which affords ample guaran- 
tee of the financial strength of the Company. 


THE BONDS. 


They are issued in denominations of $1,000; may be either coupon or registered, at the option of the 
ew bear seven per cent. gold interest, free of income tax, payable on the ist ‘of January and 
in New York city, and have twenty-five years to run to maturity. 

i popularity of these bonds as a perfectly safe security, beariig the highest rate of interest author- 
ized by the laws of New York, payable in gold coin, free of Government tax, has * the supply nearly 
exhausted ; but the recent and early future completion of additional sections will for a time furnish a 
liberal supply, to which we respectfully invite the attention of investors, in the confident belief that no 
better security can be found on the market. 


PRICE, PAR AND ACCRUED INTEREST 
Governments and other current securities taken on exchange. 








IN CURRENCY. 





SoLp BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
RIMMEL’S 52 EXTRACTS ~~ 
FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF. 


FAL L 


FURNISHING GOODS 


For Gentlemen, , 
° RIMMEL, Perfumer, Paris and London. 

For Ladies, ed ae 
F or Boys, 38 Vesey street, New York, Sole Agents for the U. S. 


For Misses, 


AT 


IHLANG-IHLANG, 
VANDA, 
WHITE ROSE, 
GRANDE DUCHESSE, 
JOCKEY CLUB, 
GUARDS, 


OF ae tl hte ne 














Extremely Low Prices. 
[HE ONLY 
Extract. Better and cheaper than all others. 
A. GLANZ, 194 William St., N. Y., Sole Agent. 


UNION ADAMS & 60., 
HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 


tains in every number one com- 
No. 637 Broadway. | Rab Racor ites 2 Siok 'yorty passe ot 
other matter. Yearly $1. Sold by News-dealers at 
10 cts. per copy. Splendid premiums, $500 cash to 
be awarded for prize clubs. Specimen copy free. 
787-980 AGirees 8. 8. WOOD, Newburgh, N. Y. 


A WEEK PAID AGENTS IN A NEW BUSI- 
$60 ness, Address Saco Novelty 0o., Bee soto 








local and traveling salesmen. Address (with 
B, H, WALEER, j 34 Park Row, 1 N.Y, [789-601-0 





, ft... 
$26 ': Week Salary !—Young men wanted as 
c) ) 








| November 19, 1870, 


BALL, BLACK & CO. 


565 and 567 Broadway, 


NEW YORE, 
ARE IM PORTERS OF 
WATOHES 


From all the principal manufacturers in Europe, and 
Agents for all 


AMERICAN MOVEMENTS, 


which they furnish in gold and silver cases, at the 
lowest prices. Packages sent per express, allowed to 
be opened and selections made. 





LEASON’S NOISELESS ARGAND 
GAS BURNERS; also, a Kerosene Argand 
Burner, giving the finest artificial lights in the world. 
Still as daylight. Circulars free. Agents wanted. 
135 Mercer street, New York. 780-92-0 


~ELGIN © 


Watches! 


ILLINOIS STATE NATURAL History Society, 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL., June 20, 1870, 


T. M. AVERY, Pres’t of the National Watch Co.: 


Dear Sir: Last year, in the explorations of the 
canons of the Colorado River, I had unusual oppor- 
tunity to test the accuracy of one of your watches. I 
was provided with four pocket chronometers for use 
in astronomical observations. I also had with me an 
‘Elgin ’? Watch, which I rated from time to time, to- 
gether with the chronometers, by observations with 
the sextant. Of the five instruments, its rate was 
the second best. With the ordinary disturbance due 
to transportation, its rate was the least variable, 
while, with the extraordinary disturbance incident 
to such an expedition, it was the only instrument on 
which I could rely, the chronometers at last becoming 
useless. lam, with great respect, 

Yours, cordially, 
J. W. POWELL. 


Business Office and Salesroom National Watch 
Company, 


159 and 161 Lake Street, Chicago. 


1 Maiden Lane, New York. o 
LEA & PERRINS’ 
» WORCESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE. 


PRONOUNCED Extract of a letter 


BY Jrom a@ Medical 
Gentleman at Ma- 
CONNOISSEURS dras, to his Bro 


ther, at Worcester, 
May, 1851: 


“Tell Lea & Per- 
rins that their Sauce 
is highly esteemed in 
India, and, in my 
oF opinion, the most 

wholesome Saucc 
DISH. that is made.” 

At the Breakfast, Luncheon, Dinner, and Supper 
Table, itimparts the most exquisite relish and zest to 
Soups, Fish, Hot or Cold Joints, Fowl, Game, etc. 

The universal demand and excellence has led to 
nany imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

JOHN DUNCAN’S SONS, 
| Union Square and 30 South William Street, 
SPECIAL AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


A SENTE MON Fiaitind MYCHNE: 


CO, BOSTON, MASS., or ST. LOUIS, MO. 1783-8080 


Do Your Own Printing. 
Printing Machines of all kinds, 


from $2 to $200. Send for cireu- 
PRINTER Mr. O0., 14 Kilby 8t., Boston, Mass. 


#F190-02-0 
PICKETT’S MEN. 


A Fragment of War History. 


By COL. WALTER HARRISON, Illustrated with a 
Portrait of General PICKETT. 1 Vol., 12mo., Cloth, $2. 
«Col. Harrison’s book isinteresting as coming from 
a Southern hand. Weare curious tolearn the expert- 
ences of those who fought against us, and to note the 
tone and spirit in which Southern writers will deal 
with war topics. The author is, we must say, very 
fair.”—The Nation. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
23 Murray St. and 27 Warren St. 
*,* Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 0 


DRESS SHIRTS, 
TIES, SCARFS, 


UNDERCARMENTS, 
AND HOSIERY. 


The Oldest House in the Trade, and the 
Cheapest ! 





TO BE THE ONLY 


GOOD Sauce, Aaa 
And applicable to |. wg 
EVERY VARIETY 


mT 














VANDERLIP & TAYLOR, 
No, 96 Bowery, New York. 
Established in 1823. o 





4500 Rewanp is offered by 
Ss |the proprietor of Dr. Sage’s 
= |Catarrh Remedy for a case 
of Catarrh which he can not 
cure. Sold by druggists, or 


‘* |sent by mail for 60 cents, 
A pamphlet on Catarrh free. 
Address Dr. R. V. Prence, 
No, 133 Seneca Street, Buf- 
falo, N. ¥. 











DWARD SEARS’ 
ENGRAVING ESTABLISHMENT, 
48 BEEKMAN STREET, New York. 
_ 187-000 





